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FRANCE IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY:! 


Tue growth of a strong taste for genuine historical speculation in Eng- 
land is so evident, and it promises to advance so rapidly, that it is well 
worth while to examine the two different conceptions of progress and 
human development by which it is most likely to be coloured in the 
minds of different inquirers. There are many reasons for thinking 
that one of these conceptions will gain a very much wider acceptance 
among English students than the other, to which indeed it is not 
hostile, but a part of which it either excludes or at least throws into 
a dim and unconsidered background. For it is very difficult, without 
an amount of training for which only a few have leisure or capacity, 
when we come to contemplate the course of European history, to 
shift, as we ought to do, that point of view from which we have been 
used to contemplate the course of national history. And the active 
political life which prevails in England—or, in other words, the 
necessity among educated men of having opinions on questions of 
practical politics—has given a warp or ply to the study of past events 
in our own country. From causes which are capable of enume- 
ration, but which are not relevant at this moment, the questions of 
practical politics may be said to have resolved themselves into the 
general question of the removal of restrictions. The history of the 
last forty years has been the history of Emancipation. The citizen 
has been engaged in abolishing the penalties upon religious opinion, 
in destroying the demoralising institution of slavery, in extending 
the privilege of political power, in striking off the fetters and shackles 
of commerce. The reduction of the exclusive privileges of privileged 
orders in the State is the general formula in which the character 
of the political agitation of the period I have named may be most 
truly expressed. This has had an inevitable effect on the study 
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2 FRANCE IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 

of English history. When a man leaves his newspaper or his 
pamphlet, and assumes the character of historical student, his mind 
does not throw aside the agitating interests of the present, when 
thus applying itself to what ought to be the tranquil and unim- 
passioned interpretation of the past. All English history . conse- 
quently moulds itself in his thought into a history of Emancipation. 
We are taught to see in it scarcely anything besides the curtailment 
of Prerogative, the gradual diminution of Privilege, the reduction 
of the functions of Government, the gradual rooting up of all the 
political obstacles in the way of each man’s own free will and personal 
independence. 

It is impossible but that the habit of reading their own history in 
this spirit should cling to inquirers when they extend their investi- 
gations to the working of the great forces which have made not only 
England but the whole of the Western world what it is. Here, too, 
they only read the records of emancipation. They are more con- 
cerned with the processes of slow decay, or of sweeping revolutionary 
storm, than with the new forms which sprang into visible life as the 
old withered and rotted, or the new dwelling-places which Truth 
had prepared for herself, before the rickety shells of the old fell 
beneath the violence of the winds. Thus we find one of the most 
promising of contemporary English explorers in the field of philo- 
sophic history content—though I can well believe it is only for a 
time—to sum up among the greatest triumphs of civilization, “ the 
destruction of the belief in witchcraft and of religious persecution ; 
the decay of those ghastly notions concerning future punishments 
which for centuries diseased the imaginations and embittered the 
character of mankind; the emancipation of suffering nationalities ; 
the abolition of the belief in the guilt of error which paralysed the 
intellectual, and the asceticism which paralysed the material, progress 
of mankind.” Destruction and decay, emancipation and abolition— 
these pass for the processes by which the life of Europe in the nine- 
teenth century has come to present a different shape from the European 
life of the fourteenth. This is typical of the tendency of an English 
thinker not perfectly trained. Progress is made to consist only in 
the evisceration of old ideas. The extinction of certain religious 
conceptions, and the defeat of a corresponding set of political con- 
ceptions, are held to be quite enough to account ultimately for all 
the differences in knowledge and in feeling, in science and art and 
manners, which separate us from our medieval ancestors. 

Such is one of the forms in which the progress of Europe is likely 
to figure itself to those who busy themselves in exploring the lines 
and grooves along which society has moved, and especially likely in 
the case of an English mind. Fortunately, there are signs that a 
school is rising with a greater ability to seize the true spirit of human 
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history. Their idea of progress includes, as well as the decay of old 
notions, the growth of notions newer and more enduring. They, too, 
recognise that the beliefs which sustained the society of the four- 
teenth century have been gradually dying out from off the earth; 
but they insist that these beliefs have grown slowly paler and more 
spectral from the rise of more vivid beliefs of another kind; that 
ancient institutions have fallen not merely from intrinsic weakness, 
but also because new institutions of greater splendour and beneficence 
were thrusting them from their place; that civilisation is not ex- 
haustively characterised by saying that it emancipates the individual 
from the influence of predispositions, and social institutions, and 
religious beliefs, to lead some naked, solitary, unimaginable life of 
his own: on the contrary, that social sensibilities, convictions of 
duty, obligations of sacrifice, are as inevitably pressed upon him by 
new beliefs and institutions as they ever were by the old, with this 
difference, that the pressure of the renovated society will raise him 
up to nobler heights of duty and reverence, where he will feel that 
freedom to do as he pleases, though the first is not the greatest of 
the gifts that the gods can bestow upon mortals. The first conception 
of progress that I have mentioned implies that “ civil and religious 
liberty” is an adequate expression for the goal and final consum- 
mation of all the toiling and moiling since man first trod the earth, 
and the most perfect fruit of united human effort. The other con- 
ception of human development makes liberty no more than the 
exalted stepping-stone to still more exalted performance and actual 
achievement. 

A very valuable and interesting essay in philosophic inquiry has 
recently appeared upon the true significance of French history during 
the sixty and odd years which elapsed between the accession of 
Richelieu to power (1618) and the death of Colbert (1683). The 
writer, who besides other signal merits, has the recommendation of 
possessing that mastery of style which belongs to a profound grasp 
of the subject, treats this momentous period in the advance of the 
French nation in the second of the two manners which I have attempted 
in a few words to characterise. The immense movement which, if it 
did not begin in the unsurpassed political sagacity of Richelieu, at least 
received its chief impulse from him, and after achieving the grandest 
results was fatally interfered with and turned out of its course when 
Louis XIV. surrendered himself first to Louvois on the one hand, 
and then to the Jesuits on the other, presents itself to Dr. Bridges, 
not merely as a falling to pieces of old ideas and institutions, but 
still more as a magnificent process of social re-construction. He 
perceives that the tendencies of which Richelieu, Mazarin, Colbert, 
were the controlling and developing master-hands, exhibit something 
besides the repression of the political power of the great nobles, and 
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the relegation of the ecclesiastics to strictly ecclesiastical business. 
These were portions, and highly important and necessary portions, of 
the gigantic task which those enlightened and far-seeing statesmen 
had to accomplish. But these were not all. They are not even that part 
which deserves to occupy the most prominent position in the inves- 
tigation of the antecedents of modern civilisation. Side by side with 
the emancipation of men from ideas and predispositions and influences 
which had ceased to be compatible with the interests of a progressive 
society, it was essential that there should be conducted the process of 
implanting other ideas and fostering other influences which should 
do for the future what Catholicism and Feudalism had done for the 
past. The view that the administration of Richelieu was, as Mr. 
Buckle calls it, ‘the political expression of that bold and sceptical 
spirit which cried havoc to the prejudices and superstitions of men,” 
is no longer felt to be adequate. We see more and more clearly that 
while the sceptical spirit did admirable service in overthrowing pre- 
judices and superstitions, there worked along with it a constructive 
spirit which quickened into life the two germs of a new social state 
—in Dr. Bridges’s words, “peaceful industry and free spiritual 
growth.” 


Mr. Buckle, in considering the services rendered to civilisation by 
the two greatest Frenchmen, each in his own order, of the seventeenth 


eentury, declares, and with perfect justice, that the actions of Riche- 
lieu and the writings of Descartes exhibit “the same disregard of 
ancient notions, the same contempt for theological interests, the 
same determination to prefer the present to the past; in a word, the 
same essentially modern spirit.” This is quite true, but then it is 
only half the truth about either of these two important men. Mr. 
Buckle conceived that knowledge is the cause of progress, and that 
“the different tendencies observable in successive generations depend 
on the difference in their knowledge ””—a proposition which in itself 
demands the most serious modifications. Only, for some reasons or 
other that are no doubt to be explained, he seems always to prefer to 
regard knowledge as the destroyer and the leveller, rather than as 
the fruitful mother of happier generations and the beneficent giver 
of gifts to her children. Descartes, as Dr. Bridges says, was indeed 
the most influential of the founders of the critical philosophy, which 
“ exposing the weakness of all such beliefs as from their nature are 
insusceptible either of proof or disproof, thus demarcated the knowable 
from the unknowable, and fixed the limits within which it is alone 
useful for the human intellect to exert itself.’ But, in addition to 
this, he helped to found a philosophy which “building up within 
these limits a new structure of scientific conviction, formed a far 
securer basis than has ever existed before for the social and moral 
relations of man.” The torch which Descartes kindled, besides the 
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help which it gave to the conflagration of sapless traditions and 
beliefs, did still better work in lighting the admirable race of sub- 
sequent explorers along the laborious but fruitful track of scientific 
discovery. He did not pull down the existing edifice of crumbling 
convictions and tottering traditions, and then leave men naked and 
houseless. With the same instruments with which he had demolished 
the old, he laid the more stable foundations of the new. 

And so with Richelieu. He did more than deal malignant blows 
at nobles and ecclesiastics. Demolition with him was only a pre- 
liminary condition of consolidation. He dismantled the dangerous 
and frowning fortress of feudalism, in order that on its ruins there 
might be erected the far-shining temple of industry and the arts. 
He put a bit into the mouths of the priests and prelates of his own 
Church, and with a vigour as decisive and as impartial suppressed 
the rebellious pretensions of Protestant synods, in order that religion 
and morals might thrive unfettered. For the same two ends he 
transferred the supremacy which had been formerly divided between 
the great spiritual order and the great secular order to the monarch, 
who thus became sovereign dictator in the interests of the unpri- 
vileged mass. Thus were the foundations laid within. Within the 
boundaries of France there was Order. It was necessary that beyond 
her borders there should be Peace. 

The system of foreign policy conceived and initiated by Richelieu 
has been almost invariably misunderstood. It culminated in the 
Peace of Westphalia (1648) and the subsidiary Peace of the Pyrenees 
(1659). The common interpretation of it is, that Richelieu and 
Mazarin were simply bent upon the humiliation of the House of 
Austria. “It is painful to think,” one popular writer reflects, “ that 
the establishment of the civil and religious liberties of Germany was 
owing not to the generous, rational, steady resistance of the Pro- 
testant princes, but much more to the anxiety of France to depress 
the House of Austria;” and again to the check which the House of 
Austria. continually experienced from the Ottoman arms. “ In this 
manner it happened that for the religious part of the great treaty 
of Westphalia, for such toleration, good sense, and Christianity as 
are to be found there, mankind after all were indebted to such strange 
propagators of the cause of truth and free inquiry as Richelieu and 
the Mahometans.” This is a fair illustration of the amount of appre- 
ciation and gratitude which it has been too often the practice of men 
of letters to award to the great men of action. For why was 
Richelieu bent upon curbing the House of Austria? People who 
love to explain the conduct of the most sagacious of men by the very 
vulgarest motives they can find, will answer that Richelieu’s object 
in humbling the House of Austria was simply the aggrandisement of 
the power of France. Dr. Bridges explains the great statesman’s 
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design rather more intelligibly. The first two decades of the scven- 
teenth century were years of tranquillity, because Spain, the great 
scourge of Europe, was exhausted by the prolonged and unavailing 
effort to crush the Dutch Rebellion, and she slumbered under the 
rule of one of the feeblest of her sovereigns. In 1621 Philip IV., 
who had newly come to the throne, virtually surrendered the sub- 
stance of power to his ambitious favourite, Olivarez. About the 
same juncture (1619) Austria and the Empire had fallen to Ferdi- 
nand II., a bigot and tyrant after the exccrable pattern of Philip I1., 
but possessed of more ability. It has ever been the nature of this 
family to brood over each of the various stages in its humiliation, and 
then, after a certain number of years of sullen smouldering, to flame 
forth into renewed and more passionate effort. This promises to be 
the case at the very moment while I write. It was so in the Third 
Silesian or Seven Years’ War, and it was so in the Thirty Years’ 
War. Ferdinand and Olivarez co-operated, as Dr. Bridges says, 
“for the joint aggrandisement of the Spanish house.” If their 
design had succeeded, the peaceful equilibrium of the West would 
have been overthrown, perhaps for ever. One mighty family would 
have laid claim to universal empire in the middle of the seventeenth, 
as they had in the middle of the sixteenth century. And, in the 
second place, one of the two rival religions would have achieved a 
. too decisive victory over its.competitor. What popular historians 
call vaguely the humbling of the House of Austria, really meant the 
prevention of these two imminent disasters. Richelieu worked for 
the pacification of Europe on a durable basis, without either aiming 
at the territorial aggrandisement of his own country, or scheming for 
the triumph of his own Church. He felt that internal order and 
development demanded external peace, just as his contemporary 
Strafford felt the same necessity for the furtherance of his base and 
retrograde conceptions of social order. The results of the Peace of 
Westphalia are judiciously summed up by Dr. Bridges. “It abo- 
lished,” he says, “ the supremacy of the Austrian house in Germany ; 
it put an end for ever to the religious wars; it secured the liberties 
of Northern Protestant Germany against Southern Germany, 
imperial and Catholic; it secularised many of the monstrous 
German bishoprics; and above all it established the great inter- 
national principle that no one power in Europe should be permitted 
to overshadow the rest.”” “We shall see,” he adds, “that France 
was the first power to infringe this great principle and to incur the 
heaviest penalty for its infraction.” 

It is not difficult to see the point of the remark of Urban VIII, 
when he heard of Richelieu’s death, quoted by Dr. Bridges from the 
pages of Madame de Motteville: “Se gli é un Dio lo pagara; ma se 

non ci é Dio, veramente galantuomo.” We can perceive the profound 
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wisdom of Richelieu’s policy, as soon as we quit the ecclesiastical 
point of view. Let us cease to believe, not che ci é un Dio, but that 
ecclesiastical or sectarian considerations ought to be allowed to inter- 
pose in wide schemes of secular politics, and we shall understand the 
greatness of a statesman who in his own country would neither allow 
the Catholic prelates to escape the duty of contributing to the needs 
of the State, nor the Protestant clergy to found an insolent empire of 
their own within the empire of the State ; while abroad he was equally 
persevering in upholding the Protestants against the storm of 
Catholic and Austrian persecution, and in taking care that neither 
contending party nor family should be left predominant in Europe. 

Richelieu died at the end of 1642, two years before the opening 
of the Congress of Westphalia. Mazarin succeeded to his power, and 
inherited his anti-feudal and anti-Spanish traditions. Mazarin’s 
government was no more than the continuation of the principles 
of his great predecessor and master. He brought two of the chief 
objects of Richelieu’s policy to a final consummation. He crushed 
the outbreak of aristocratic selfishness and frivolity, and of popular 
shortsightedness, which some historians have been accustomed to 
glorify as the heroic war of the Fronde; and he effected an external 
pacification by the Treaty of the Pyrenees (1659). The ground 
being thus cleared by the attainment of these two intermediate 
objects, there was room for the accomplishment of the true object of 
all—the development of peaceful industry within the French borders. 
The monarchy was consolidated and triumphant. There were no 
interruptions from without. It was now for the illustrious Colbert to 
carry out the more immediately constructive part of Richelieu’s 
system. 

Before going any further, it is convenient to notice here one or two 
points in which I venture to think that Dr. Bridges is less strong 
than he is in his conception of the broad tendencies of French policy 
from 1618 down to the reaction in the later half of the reign 
of Louis XIV. His views of Protestantism, for example, and 
of the part which its fundamental ideas and their expression have 
played in European history, from Calvin down to the Revolution, 
appear to be somewhat inadequate. First, let us examine the place 
of Protestantism in the anti-feudal movement.commenced remotely 
by Louis XI., and in the seventeenth century most fully conceived by 
Richelieu. Dr. Bridges thinks that it promoted a revival of the feudal 
spirit in two ways: (1) it was welcomed, he says quite truly, by 
the aristocracy, and not at all by the mass of the French people ; 
(2) “those among the great feudal families of France who sided 
with the old religion, took advantage of the confusion of the time to 
assert the federative feudal principle.”” For we must remember that 
the key to the history of the French nobles down to the conclusion 
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of the War of the Fronde, is their restless and indomitable desire to 
establish themselves with sovereign authority in their own princi- 
palities. So far, therefore, I conceive there is no doubt that 
Protestantism did revive the feudal spirit both in those who opposed 
it and those who accepted it, and that it was welcome among the 
aristocracy and gentry, because the essential significance of Protes- 
tantism is hostile to concentrated authority. Originally a rebellion 
against the corruptions of ecclesiastical authority, it contained within 
its bosom the germs of revolt against the principles of authority of 
every kind. The French nobles who adopted Protestantism did so, 
in so far as they were actuated by secular motives, because it encou- 
raged the idea of individual independence, and, as might be expected, 
they considered great nobles as the units of creation. The individual 
rights of a burgher or a proletarian were of the nature of those inhe- 
rent in the lower animals, and did not count for much. But why did 
Protestantism make no way among the inhabitants of the large towns, 
and the mass of the people? Why did the Protestants remain in a 
very small though a very turbulent minority of the population ? The 
explanation, it seems to me, is to be found in that wisest and 
noblest measure that worthily closed the annals of a century in which 
so much had been done for Europe—the Edict of Nantes. The 
attractions of persecution and martyrdom were withdrawn from the 
new religion. As soon as ever toleration was extended to it, people 
ceased to be drawn towards it, and large numbers of those who had 
embraced the new faith abandoned it again to return to the old. We 
may see the same principle at work in the history of English 
Protestantism. Instead of the Edict of Nantes we had Bloody Mary. 
The consequences were unmistakable. Under Edward VI. there 
was constant and wide-spread discontent at the imposition of the 
new creed; but when Elizabeth came to the throne, according to the 
most trustworthy calculations, not more than a tiny fraction of the 
nation clung to the persuasion which the cruelties of its royal dis- 
ciple had made so hateful. In France, on the other hand, the effect 
of the Edict of Nantes was a progressive diminution in the number 
of Protestants. According to an authority quoted by Mr. Buckle, in 
1598 the French Protestants had seven hundred and sixty churches, 
while in 1619, notwithstanding the increase of the population, they 
had no more than seven hundred churches. We can scarcely find 
another instance in history equally remarkable, of the staying of the 
hand of persecution being so immediately followed by the falling off 
of the adherents to the persecuted faith. 

“France saw good to massacre Protestantism,” a great living 
writer has said, “and end it in the night of St. Bartholomew, 1572. 
The celestial apparitor of heaven’s chancery, so we may speak, the 
Genius of Fact and Veracity, had left his writ of summons; writ 
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was read ;—and replied to in this manner.” The truth is that the 
dangers and anxieties of the Catholic party increased after this 
tragic event, whose dramatic horror has caused its historic import- 
ance to be vastly exaggerated. The Protestant cause remained full 
of vitality, and the number of its adherents went on increasing 
until the Edict of Nantes, which, by giving the Protestants full 
liberty to exist, to follow their faith, and to fill public offices, 
infused a natural lukewarmness into the previous zeal of its most 
prominent leaders. It is eminently unreasonable to talk of France 
seeing good to end Protestantism in a night, when we reflect that 
six-and-twenty years afterwards the provisions of the Edict of Nantes 
were what they were. “ By that edict,” we are told, “the French 
Protestants, who numbered, perhaps, a tenth of the total population 
— 2,000,000 out of 20,000,000—obtained absolute liberty of con- 
science ; performance of public worship in three thousand five hundred 
castles, as well as in certain specified houses in each province ; a State 
endowment equal to £20,000 a year; civil rights equal in every 
respect to those of the Catholics; admission to all public colleges, 
hospitals, &c.; finally, eligibility to all offices of State.’ It was 
this, and not the massacre, which was France’s reply to the Writ of 
the Genius of Fact and Veracity. 

Even if the Protestant nobles had been more persevering and 
more successful in their attempts to establish independent govern- 
ments on the strength of Protestant principles, they would speedily 
have found themselves in the presence of a people imbued with 
the same spirit towards themselves. This, among others, is a reason 
for doubting whether Dr. Bridges is perfectly right in his opinion 
that the triumph of the nobles would have hampered the progress 
of French thought, “and the great philosophical movement of the 
last century, culminating in the French Revolution, would have been 
very seriously retarded.” Take the case of Scotland, the course of 
whose history up to a certain point is strikingly like that of the 
history of France. Here, in the sixteenth century, the nobles eagerly 
embraced the doctrines of the Reformation, in order to gratify their 
vindictive hatred against the Crown and the Church. But they 
had no sooner overthrown the Church and deposed the representative 
of the throne, by means of an alliance with the people, than their 
principles were immediately turned against themselves, and the 
Protestantism which they had bent into a weapon for their own 
aggrandisement became an instrument for the dissemination of the 
fiercest democracy. Ultimately the Scottish democratic spirit had 
the most powerful influence upon England, and the course of the 
Great Rebellion, which actually began in Scotland. It is difficult to 
help thinking that if the Edict of Nantes had not been passed, and 
the French Protestant nobles had thus been encouraged, by exclusion 
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from the public service, to make common cause against the Crown with 
the Protestant part of the community, so enlarged as it would have 
been by persecution, the progress to a French revolution would have 
been not retarded, but accelerated. 

A not unnatural reaction against the over-praise demanded and 
accorded both to the critical and destructive movement generally 
and more particularly in this country to the Protestant phase of 
it, seems to be in some danger of carrying the school from which, 
for many years to come, historical speculation has most to hope, 
almost over the verge of injustice. Contempt for the sour rhodo- 
montade of Exeter Hall should not make us ungrateful for the aid 
which the intrinsic principles of Protestantism have contributed to 
the growth of European civilisation. The fundamental principle 
of Protestantism is essentially democratic. This, as I have already 
remarked, the Scotch nobles were not long in discovering to their 
cost. A system of belief founded on the right of private and- 
individual judgment in religious matters must inevitably lead to the 
extension of the same doctrine to secular matters. The close 
connection between Protestantism and the democratic spirit was 
eminently visible, not only in Scotland, but in the case of the founda- 
tion of the Dutch Republic, and still more remarkably in the sources 
and issues of the Great Rebellion in England. Puritanism was the 
secret of the rebellion, and, as Dr. Bridges well says, the Independents 
had “as fixed a theory of life and of government, as the band of 
heroes who, in the seventeenth century, fled from Mecca to Medinah 
with the Arabian prophet.” Praise-God-Barebones and his fellows 
were the direct ancestors of Algernon Sidney and John Locke. 
From Locke came the Freethinkers and their cognates. Here we 
must look for the seeds of that fruit of French thought, some of it 
very bitter, and some of it very deadly, which did so much to prepare 
the way for the Revolution. For, as M. Villemain first said, and 
as Mr. Buckle has shown with extraordinary fulness, “ I] n’est aucun 
des raisonnements les plus hardis de la philosophie Francaise au 
dix-huitiéme siécle qu’on ne trouve dans I’école Anglaise du com- 
mencement de ce siécle.” It is quite just to point out the inherent 
logical weakness of the Protestant puritan, who, while declaring the 
right of public judgment, prescribes the limits within which the 
right shall be exercised. But in measuring the force of a doctrine, 
its logical weight and consistency are often among the elements that 
are least worth examining. The majority will accept the traditional 
system of their time, content not to scrutinise its internal co- 
herence too closely. They want a religion to live by, or perhaps 
to die by, and not one that may be pulled to pieces and then 
put together again without injury. But there are a few minds 
who detect a logical weakness, and refuse to obey the precepts of 
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the system in which it exists. Of men who thus discover the logical 
weakness of prevailing forms of the Protestant doctrine, the less 
robust fall back into systems in which logic has no place, while the 
others courageously grasp the sound principle at the bottom of 
Protestantism, and carry it out at all hazard. By the time that 
the reaction had set in in France under Louis XIV., the doctrines 
of civil liberty and religious toleration to which Puritanism had 
given the first impulse were rapidly and surely gaining ground 
in England. While Louis was demolishing the fabric of internal 
prosperity and external order which Richelieu and Colbert had so 
painfully erected, Locke was writing the “ Essay on the Understand- 
ing,” the “ Treatise of Government,” the “ Letters on Toleration,” 
and smaller men were forging and fitting those destructive weapons 
which proved so formidable when, rather more than a generation 
later, they were seized and wielded by French hands. While the 
Jesuits were triumphant in the royal closet at Versailles, a tremendous 
Nemesis was gathering herself up in the freethinking literature of 
London. This Nemesis was the direct creation of Protestantism. 
Among other points in which he assails the pretensions of Protest- 
antism, the author insists that “‘ for the toleration which we now 
enjoy we have to thank neither of the rival sects, but rather the 
statesmen and philosophers who utilised their mutual antagonism so 
as to procure a compromise.” The previous assertion, by the way, 
that “ Protestantism neither inculcated toleration, nor even professed 
to inculcate it,” is surely a little too wide. The branches of the new 
religion which became dominant did not, it is true. But Zwingle 
was hostile to all persecution for religious opinion; while the mildness 
of Socinus was actually a matter of reproach against him. Apart, 
however, from this, which would not interfere with the author’s 
general position as to the intolerance of Protestantism, he does less than 
justice to the influence of the Reformation upon toleration. The 
reformed clergy, as a body, were to the full as impatient of dissent 
from such doctrines as they chose to lay down as their rivals had 
ever been or ever became. The case was different with the laymen. 
Wherever circumstances prevent the priestly order from acquiring a 
decisively preponderant influence,-the mass of laymen are likely to 
obey the more humane instincts, whether they profess the new reli- 
gion or the old. We must not overlook here, any more than in the 
movement of its theologic doctrine, those latent but irresistible ten- 
dencies in Protestantism, which as in belief they led to Toland and 
Chubb and Wollaston, so in practice led to tacit and disapproving 
toleration of people who were not Protestants. A priest takes to 
extreme views from the traditions and exigencies of his profession. 
A layman is less on his watch against the concealed influences of his 
faith. It is a fact of singular significance that the first conspicuous 
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example of statesmanlike tolerance was the injunction of William the 
Silent, a Protestant prince in the middle of Catholic foes, “ that the 
word of God should be preached, without, however, suffering any 
hindrance to the Roman Church in the exercise of its religion.” A 
man cannot, unless he is exceptionally crass or wicked, or else kept 
bound down by official apprehension, go on believing in the doctrine 
that each individual is responsible for his own salvation and the 
proper judge of the way to the attainment of that desirable end, 
without having a more complete conception of individual liberty and 
of the claims of toleration than a consistent believer in a single 
infallible Church. The happiness of the world has been promoted 
by the noble and humane inconsistency of Catholicism, on the one 
hand, and the practical consistency of Protestantism, on the other. And 
it appears not a whit more unjust and ungrateful to look upon the 
function of Catholicism in elevating mankind with the eyes of Exeter 
Hall, than it is to disparage Protestantism as Comte does, and as the 
disciples of that illustrious man promise to do still further. Mr. Mill, 
whom nobody will accuse of leanings towards Exeter Hall, has charac- 
terised the influence of Protestantism in terms which the new historic 
school will do well to consider. ‘‘ One of the most important facts con- 
nected with it,” he says of Protestantism, “ is its remarkable efficacy, as 
contrasted with Catholicism, in cultivating the intelligence and con- 
science of the individual believer. Protestantism when not merely 
professed, but actually taken into the mind, makes a demand on the 
intelligence ; the mind is expected to be active, not passive, in the 
reception of it. The feeling of a direct responsibility of the individual 
immediately to God is almost wholly a creation of Protestantism. 
Even when Protestants were nearly as persecuting as Catholics— 
quite as much so they never were—even when they held as firmly as 
Catholics that salvation depended on having the true belief, they still 
maintained that the belief was not to be accepted from a priest, but 
to be sought and found by the believer, at his eternal peril if he 
failed ; and that no one could answer to God for him, but that he had 
to answer for himself. The avoidance of fatal error thus became ina 
great measure a question of culture; and there was the strongest 
inducement to every believer, however humble, to seek culture and 
to profit by it.” And, as he goes on to say, we have ample illustra- 
tion of the practical operation of Protestantism in this direction, both 
in the New England States and in Scotland, which “long enjoyed the 
privilege of supplying the greater part of Europe with professors for 
its universities, and educated and skilled workmen for its practical 
arts.”’ 

If Dr. Bridges is unsparing of English pre-conceptions in the field 
of religion, his account of the administration of Colbert is not less 
likely to jar with modern prejudices in the field of government. 
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Some persons have fancied that they could trace our passion for 
restricting the functions of government, and thus leaving everything 
to the initiative and the unbiassed will of the individual citizen, to 
the Protestant principle more than to any other single antecedent. 
However this may be, nobody at least will question the fact that at 
the present day there is a very strong general conviction that the 
best method in which a government can fulfil its functions is simply 
by standing aloof—-in a word, by not governing. Colbert’s notions 
were widely different from this; and we must not even lay too much 
stress on this, that he had to legislate for precisely the same decade 
in the seventeenth century as that in which we are now living in the 
nineteenth. There is surely sufficient anarchy in the industrial world 
at this moment to forbid us from listening with supercilious notions 
of our own superiority to an account of a differént conception of what 
a government can do. In the French scheme of things in the first 
three quarters of the seventeenth century, the monarch was sovereign 
dictator in the interests of the entire people. This dictatorship, in 
Colbert’s eyes, meant something more than mere repression of the 
nobles and external pacification. It involved also the great duty of 
developing peaceful industry. _ 

His first task was to accomplish a unification of France similar to 
that effected by means of the Zollverein in Germany. Each province 
had its own set of customs-duties and regulations, so that there were 
commercially no less than twenty countries, all separated from one 
another by rigid protective tariffs. Colbert did his best to introduce 
free-trade within the French border, though beyond this he was a 
stern protectionist. He was only partially successful. ‘“Three- 
fourths of the kingdom,” according to Dr. Bridges, “ agreed to his 
reforms; but the remaining fourth, including Languedoc, Brittany, 
Guienne, and Dauphiné, still remained separate, so far as customs- 
duties were concerned, until the Revolution.” Professor von Sybel, 
writing a few months ago about the recent aggrandisement of Prussia, 
declared that it was the ’89 of Germany. Put in this blank way, 
people were rather at a loss to know what he meant. What he did 
mean is, that just as 89 put an end to the obstructive, independent 
power of the fourth part which resisted Colbert, so the defeat and 
expulsion of Austria put an end to the obstructive power of the thirty 
“ roitelets’’ who stood in the way of every national measure in 
Germany. 

Besides liberating trade from the restrictions imposed by the short- 
sighted selfishness of provincial feeling, Colbert set on foot new 
industries, and encouraged the old; organised the State forests ; 
supported and found funds for the great canal of Languedoc; gave 
pensions to men of letters, French and foreign, and subsidies to 
various important branches of manufacture ; and created the French 
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navy. It is easy to say that by the end of the century in which these 
things had been done, almost before Colbert’s death, France was 
bankrupt. But passion on behalf of Jaisser-faire ought not to blind 
us to all considerations of justice. Colbert came into power, though 
not into office, in 1661; and eleven years afterwards Louis entered 
upon that career of senseless and costly war which arrested the pro- 
gress of the work begun by Richelieu, destroyed human life broad- 
cast, impoverished the national resources, humiliated the name and 
demoralised the character of France, and gathered up the earliest 
masses of those sombre and storm-laden clouds which eventually burst 
in the Revolution. All this must be taken weightily into account. 
Colbert’s policy worked marvels so long as the conditions required 
for its development were preserved. Mark his achievements in the 
department of finance. ‘In six years,” says Dr. Bridges, “he had 
made such a clearance of the Augean stables, that while the gTOSS 
receipts had increased 10 per cent., the net revenue had increased 
90 per cent.; and at the end of his eleventh year of office, in 1671, 
the net receipts had increased 140 per cent., while the addition to 
the year’s revenue was only 23.” The bare fact that eleven years of 
his administration had sent up the gross receipts by nearly a quarter 
of their previous amount, and this without fiscal oppression, is itself 
significant of the increased prosperity of the country under a régime 
of internal free-trade, protection as against foreign competitors, and 
vigilant superintendence of the levying and collection of the revenue. 
And Dr. Bridges has dwelt with much judgment on the colossal im- 
pediment by which Colbert was confronted, and which he dared not 
remove. The clergy and the nobles were exempt from the two great 
taxes, the fai//e and the gabel/e, from which no less than four-fifths of 
the revenue were raised. The clergy had exemption probably from 
a feeling that they were, in a manner, the almoners of the State; and 
that it would, therefore, be churlish and unreasonable to diminish 
the resources of their charity. The nobles, on a similarly hollow 
theory, were supposed to serve the sovereign in the field; and 
freedom from taxation was, therefore, a natural method of repay- 
ment. The English aristocracy—as Dr. Bridges, after Hallam, 
points out—were not much less fortunate. When military tenures 
were abolished, they were commuted not for a land-tax, which would 
have fallen on the owners who had held on the old tenures, but for an 
excise duty which fell on the people, who got no land for it. That ini- 
mitable capacity for taking care of themselves at the cost of the nation 
which the landowners display in one century by making other people 
pay for their dead cattle, in another century they exhibit on a still 
larger scale by making the community pay the price of their estates. 
The exemption of the Church in France was particularly mon- 
strous, for its revenue was “at least equal to the total revenue 
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of the State.” There are one or two cases in which Richelieu 
compelled the clergy to disgorge against their will for purposes 
of State; but Richelieu, as Cardinal and Bishop, could do things 
which Colbert could not venture upon ; and after Colbert the Church 
became more powerful than ever. When, towards the middle of the 
next century, all these reactionary forces which we are accustomed 
too summarily to label as the Jesuits, had spent themselves, and the 
Government was trying to identify itself in some measure with the 
advancing revolution, it was against the temporalities of the Church 
that the first timid assaults were directed. But even then nothing 
could be done. The momentum of the revolution, though rapidly 
and steadily increasing, was not yet adequate to the task of over- 
throwing a fabric of privileges and ideas whose wide and massive 
foundations were so deeply laid in the past. 

There are a great many people, with just enough appreciation of 
the scientific spirit to be less really scientific in their judgments than 
if they were utterly devoid of it, who invariably resent all attempts 
to make tiie schemes and achievements of prominent men into the 
corner-stones of history. The world moves, they insist, as if with a 
tidal impulse. Men, they argue, even those who have done most, 
could have been easily spared. The political and moral conformation 
of Europe, being due to a vast sweep of general forces, would be 
very much what it is if the misnamed heroes had never existed. 
Persons who belong to this persuasion will not believe that in naming 
Henry IV., Richelieu, Colbert, Descartes, we have described the 
significance of French history during the first three-quarters of the 
seventeenth century, and pointed out the germs of that tremendous 
transformation which forced itself violently upon the world’s atten- 
tion in 1789. The opponents of this school, not less one-sided in 
their own way, and even more wrong upon the whole, rashly declare 
that it is mere cant to talk about tendencies and laws and general 
conditions, and that progress is simply the achievement of certain 
heroic men. They call tendencies by the names of the great men 
who understood and led them, and then they confound the two. The 
consolidation of France, for instance, and the development. of its 
industry were the work of two great statesmen, independent of any- 
thing else. General antecedent conditions are quite unimportant. 
The hero Luther, Napoleon, Cromwell, goes on his own way, forcing 
and bending conditions to his own will. 

It would be hard to decide which of these two conflicting opinions 
does the greater harm to a sound conception of the nature of historic 
movement. The time has surely arrived when educated persons 
with any pretensions to talk about history should abandon one as 
well as the other, and should cease to think that society is swept 
forward like a rudderless, unmanned boat in the tide; or that, on 
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the other hand, the hero can guide its progress wherever he will, in 
despite of currents of wind and wave, and without regard either to its 
previous impetus, or tothe amount of steam or sail or oarage. It is not 
necessary either to suppose that society is free of all law, or to give up 
the ill-understood notion of Free-will and of individual effort. We 
may believe that it is the “law ” of a locomotive engine to run on the 
rails, and that the rails will lead it to a certain terminus, and cannot 
lead it to any other. This does not prevent us from believing also that 
a malignant or incompetent or careless driver may at any time send 
the engine off its rails, tearing up the earth, destroying life, blocking 
up the way. This is just what men like Louis XIV. and Napoleon 
do. A Richelieu, a Colbert, moves the lever which decides whether 
the stupendous social machine is to go backward or forward, which 
regulates the speed, which utilises the social forces so as to make 
them work most swiftly, most steadily, most safely. The wise ruler 
is succeeded by a man with pestilent ambitions, who is ignorant of 
all the complex forces which an evil system has set him to guide, 
ignorant of the road which has been traversed, still more ignorant 
of the road which lies in front of him. The earth is strewn with 
the wreck that ensues, and perhaps a whole generation, perhaps two, 
perhaps a century, is consumed in repairing the catastrophe, and 
clearing the path. The great lines of the future meanwhile stretch 
forth in the remote distance, only discerned by a few. The rest 
think that human history is no more than a continual removal of 
broken machinery, a clearing away of the fragments that national 
disaster has left. 

A wiser method of studying history will do much to alleviate the 
pain or disgust with which men regard these eras of catastrophe. If 
we look merely at detached periods, however long—such, for example, 
as the history of France from 1672, when Colbert’s power declined 
and that of Louvois arose, down to ’89—we appear to be looking into 
sheer chaos. It is the same with such an epoch as that in English 
history from the fall of Walpole until the accession of Pitt, fourteen 
years later; or from the fall of Pitt, in 1761, until the accession of his 
son. We get names and dates, and isolated acts; but to the questions 
whither it all tends, and whence it has all come, there is no response. 
This method of writing the annals of detached periods without re- 
ference to the great current to which they are tributary, and by whose 
flood their own height and breadth are regulated, has been a fatal 
obstacle to the spread of the sublime and elevating conception of 
human unity. Taking the records first of one country and then of 
another—studying now the sixteenth century, now tke eighteenth, 
now the fourth, without realising that they are all it sedependent, 
flowing from common sources to common issues—we have lost the 
noble moral lesson which history, rightly understood, is so admirably 
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calculated to teach us. If we recognise the close filiation with one 
another of those past events and achievements which are at the base 
of the existing social state of Europe, history no longer remains a 
picturesque ruin, a tale that is told, an antique drama of mere orna- 
mental interest. Not content with the vague, if sublime, idea that 
the present is the conflux of two eternities, men learn with precision 
the vast debt of gratitude which they owe to the great actors, no 
longer shadows, who have gone before them, and they become sensible 
of the boons which they in turn may hand on to those who are to 
come after. This is a very different sentiment from that which calls 
itself hero-worship, and which makes men prostrate themselves in a 
senseless adoration, not of those who have done most for mankind, 
but of those others who have made the most reckless exhibitions of 
an iron will employed in the selfish upholding of some blind image 
of clay. People who reverence the benefactors of mankind wil] 
reverence a man like Colbert, and they will know why. Hero- 
worshippers pour forth their blusterous panegyrics upon a destructive 
monster like Napoleon, simply because he was more resolutely and 
gigantically destructive than anybody else who ever lived. In the 
first case we have a test in the contributions which a man has made 
to the stock of human happiness, and this is a test which extends 
from the past down to this moment, and from those who have most 
control over social forces down to those who have least; from those 
who, like Richelieu and Colbert, survey the destinies of a continent, 
down to the humblest waywarden in a rural parish, or the man who 
only rules, them of his own household. History thus becomes an 
instrument of moral training, and acquires an aspect of practical 
moral significance. It connects us with all who have ever lived, and 
we feel towards each of those great statesmen as thinkers who have 
helped to construct any part of our existing social organisation, as a 
high-minded patrician might feel towards ancestors who have handed 
on from one to another, and to himself last of all, an illustrious and un- 
stained name. The pagan pride with which we have too long been 
taught to regard famous fighting men will be transformed into a 
genuinely religious reverence for all men, in all departments of 
activity, who have assisted to make the burden of living easier for 
their descendants. And this will be no barren and unfruitful piety. 
Nobody can be sincerely alive to all that has been done for him by 
those of old time without feeling the obligation to do what he can to 
hand on the gift, with its value augmented, to those who are to follow 
him. He is inspired with a conviction of his own oneness alike with 
all who wished well, and did well, to their kind in the past, and with 
all of the same divine temper who shall be born in the future. This 
is the religion of history. 

And we must beware of a too great narrowness in counting up 

VOL. VII. c 
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these eminent men to whom we conceive the cause of human pro- 
gress to have been and to remain indebted. The images which a 
man sets up in the temple that reverence and gratitude make it a 
delight to him to found, are too often all of one mould and one ex- 
pression. If he has Voltaire and Hume, he has no mind to place by 
their sides Hildebrand and Loyola. If he has Abelard and Bayle he 
excludes St. Bernard and Bossuet. One of the most remarkable 
points in Dr. Bridges’s book is the presence of another spirit than 
this. He eagerly does justice to “the founders and co-operators of 
the various partial and temporary reconstructions,” to such men as 
Loyola, Jansenius, Calvin, Bossuet. His explanation of their attitude 
is of unspeakable value in a country like our own, where grossly 
excessive honour is reserved for men who have overthrown and 
destroyed, without attempting to build up again. “The insight of 
these men,” he says, “ was amply sufficient to reveal to them the 
logical inconsequence of the position they maintained ; their integrity 
and courage were not inadequate to the cffort of proclaiming it, had it 
seemed desirable.” The common solution is either that they were 
imbeciles or else hypocrites. Neither theory is justly tenable. 
« Strong sympathy with the spiritual, or if you prefer the word, with the 
moral necessities of their fellow men—strong conviction of the utter 
emptiness and misery of irreligion, that is to say, of spiritual 
anarchy—of the hopelessness, while that lasted, of a right solution of 
any social problem—foreed such minds as these to choose a practical 
rather than a speculative career. Leaving it to others to continue 
the work of destruction, or to dig deep into unpenetrated mines of 
truth, and to prepare the way for future builders, they choose rather 
to construct temporary shelter out of the ruins of the old; fwire de 
Pordre avee le désordre, to organise, in however transient a way, the 
disorder around them.” 

This generous appreciation of the efforts of the great men of the 
past. is one of the most hopeful signs that similar efforts may be 
made in our time. The problems, though with obvious modifications, 
still press upon us which pressed upon France in the seventeenth 
century. With Ireland as it is, can we pretend that even our home 
empire is consolidated? With labour and capital as they are, can 
we say that the task of peacefully developing industry, to which 
Colbert set himself in France, has yet been accomplished in England? 
With spiritual belief as it is, can we feel that even a temporary recon- 
struction is unweleome or useless? Meanwhile, careful scientific 
and generous study of the past is the most valuable preparation for 
understanding the present. It gives us an insight into the principles 
which underly our social state, and points out the direction in which 
renovation will have to take place. Above all, it ‘comfirms the faith 
contained in that wise injunction, Ne quis desperet secula proficere 


semper. Eprror. 











CHILD’S SONG IN WINTER. 


I. 
OvtsipE the garden 
The wet skies harden ; 
The gates are barred on 
The summer side : 
Shut out the flower-time, 
Sunbeam and shower-time ; 
Make way for our time, 
The winter-tide. 
Green once and cheery, 
The woods, worn weary, 
Sigh as the dreary 
Weak sun goes home : 
A great wind grapples 


The wave, and dapples 


The dead green floor of the sea with foam. 


IL. 
Through fell and moorland, 
And salt-sea foreland, 
Our noisy norland 
Resounds and rings ; 
Waste waves thereunder 
Are blown in sunder, 
And winds make thunder 
With cloudwide wings ; 
Sea-drift makes dimmer 
The beacon’s glimmer ; 
Nor sail nor swimmer 
Can try the tides ; 
And snowdrifts thicken 


Where, when leaves quicken, 


Under the heather the sundew hides. 
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III. 


Green land and red land, 

Moorside and headland, 

Are white as dead land, 
Are all as one ; 

Nor honied heather 

Nor bells to gather, 

Fair with fair weather 
And faithful sun : 

Fierce frost has eaten 

All flowers that sweeten 

The fells rain-beaten ; 
And winds their foes 

Have made the snow’s bed 

Down in the rose-bed ; 

Deep in the snow’s bed bury the rose. 


IV. 


Bury her deeper 

Than any sleeper ; 

Sweet dreams will keep her 
All day, all night ; 

Though sleep benumb her 

And time o’ercome her, 

She dreams of summer, 
And takes delight, 

Dreaming and sleeping 

In love’s good keeping, 

While rain is weeping 
And no leaves cling ; 

Winds will come bringing her 

Comfort, and singing her 


Stories and songs and good news of the spring. 
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Ve 


Draw the white curtain 
Close, and be certain 
She takes no hurt in 
Her soft low bed ; 
She feels no colder, 
And grows not older, 
Though snows enfold her 
From foot to head ; 
She turns not chilly 
Like weed and lily 
In marsh or hilly 
High watersied, 
Or green soft island 
In lakes of highland ; 


She sleeps awhile, dnd she is not dead. 


VI. 


For all the hours, 
Come sun, come showers, 
Are friends of flowers, 
And fairies all ; 
When frost entrapt her, 
They came and lapt her 
In leaves, and wrapt her 
With shroud and pall ; 
In red leaves wound her, 
With dead leaves bound her 
Dead brows, and round her 
A death-knell rang ; 
Rang the death-bell for her, 
Sang, ‘is it well for her, 


Well, is it well with you, rose?” they sang. 
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Vi. - 


O what and where is 
The rose now, fairies, 
So shrill the air is, 

So wild the sky ? 
Poor last of roses, 
Her worst of woes is 
The noise she knows is 

The winter’s cry ; 
His hunting hollo 
Has scared the swallow ; 
Fain would she follow 

And fain would fly : 
But wind unsettles 


Her poor last petals ; 
Had she but wings, and she would not die. 


VIII. 


Come, as you love her, 

Come close and cover 

Her white face over, 
And forth again 

Ere sunset glances 

On foam that dances, 

Through lowering lances 
Of bright white rain ; 

And make your playtime 

Of winter’s daytime, 

As if the Maytime 
Were here to sing ; 

As if the snowballs 

Were soft like blowballs, 

Blown in a mist from the stalk in the spring. 
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IX. 


Each reed that grows in 
Our stream is frozen, 
The fields it flows in 

Are hard and black ; 
The water-fairy 
Waits wise and wary 
Till time shall vary 

And thaws come back. 
“‘O sister, water,” 
The wind besought her, 
“ O twin-born daughter 

Of spring with me, 
Stay with me, play with me, 


Take the warm way with me, 


Straight for the summer and oversea.” 


X. 


But winds will vary, 
And wise and wary 
The patient fairy 

Of water waits; 
All shrunk and wizen, 
In iron prison, 

Till spring re-risen 
Unbar the gates; 
Till, as with clamour 
Of axe and hammer, 
Chained streams that stammer 

And struggle in straits 
Burst bonds that shiver, 
And thaws deliver 
The roaring river in stormy spates. 
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xi. 


In fierce March weather 
White waves break tether, 
And whirled together 
At either hand, 
Like weeds uplifted, 
The tree-trunks rifted 
In spars are drifted, 
Like foam or sand, 
Past swamp and sallow 
And reed-beds callow, 
Through pool and shallow, 
To wind and lee, 
Till, no more tongue-tied, 
Full flood and young tide 


Roar down the rapids and storm the sea. 


XII. 


As men’s cheeks faded 
On shores invaded, 
When shorewards waded 

The lords of fight ; 
When churl and craven 
Saw hard on haven 


The wide-winged raven 


At mainmast height ; 
When monks affrighted 
To windward sighted 
The birds full-flighted 

Of swift sea-kings ; 


So earth turns paler 
When Storm the sailor 


Steers in with a roar in the race of his wings. 
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XIII. 


O strong sea-sailor, 
Whose cheek turns paler 
For wind or hail or 
For fear of thee ? 
O far sea-farer, 
O thunder-bearer, 
Thy songs are rarer 
Than soft songs be. 
O fleet-foot stranger, 
O north-sea ranger 
Through days of danger 
And ways of fear, 
Blow thy horn here for us, 
Blow the sky clear for us, 
Send us the song of the sea to hear. 


XIV. 


Roll the strong stream of it 
Up, till the scream of it 
Wake from a dream of it 
Children that sleep, 
Seamen that fare for them 
Forth, with a prayer for them ; 
Shall not God care for them, 
Angels not keep ? 
Spare not the surges 
Thy stormy scourges ; 
Spare us the dirges 
Of wives that weep. 
Turn back the waves for us: 
Dig no fresh graves for us, 


Wind, in the manifold gulfs of the deep. 
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Praise him whose hand is the strength of the sea. 
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XV 


© stout north-easter, 
Sea-king, land-waster, 
For all thine haste, or 

Thy stormy skill, 
Yet hadst thou never, 
For all endeavour, 
Strength to dissever 

Or strength to spill, 
Save of his giving 
Who gave our living, 
Whose hands are weaving 

What ours fulfil ; 
Whose feet tread under 


The storms and thunder ; 


Who made our wonder to work his will. 


XVI. 


His years and hours, 
His world’s blind powers, 
His stars and flowers, 
His nights and days, 
Sea-tide and river, 
And waves that shiver, 
Praise God, the giver 
Of tongues to praise. 
Winds in their blowing, 
And fruits in growing ; 
Time in its going, 
While time shall be; 
In death and living, 
With one thanksgiving, 


AtcERNOoN C. SwinpuRNE. 








TUKARAM—A STUDY OF HINDUISM. 


Ir is a frequent complaint, to which, however, some brilliant excep- 
tions must be made, that Anglo-Indian books treat of the bungalow 
and the camp, and not of native life and modes of thinking. The 
fact is that most of us lack either the time, or the opportunity, or the 
taste to go into native literature, and it is only by studying a 
people’s literature, whether oral or written, that one can get a 
solid ground for understanding their thoughts. Of all classes of - 
English residents in India, the missionaries alone have syste- 
matically made acquaintance with the modern vernacular literatures, 
but they have done so, as might be expected, rather with the 
purpose of influencing the natives, than with a view of placing a fair 
estimate of these literatures before the English public. Even the 
Sanskrit scholars, while throwing a flood of light upon the origin 
and early monuments of Hinduism, have, as was only natural, left its 
modern developments in comparative shade. Thus it has happened 
that the songs of Tukdrém, the national poet of the Maratha people, 
have never been brought sufficiently into European notice. They 
have remained like rich moths floating about in the silence of a tropi- 
cal forest, which have never been captured by the naturalist and trans- 
mitted to the museums of the north. 

In speaking of Tukérém as a “ national poet,” we must do so with 
reservation, for everything in India is so broken up by caste, that 
real nationality does not here exist. Politically speaking, Tukaéram 
has no direct connection with the history of the Marathas. Though 
contemporaneous with the great Sivaji (Tukdéram died in the year 
1649, or as some say in the year 1628), yet the poems attributed 
to him contain no allusions to contemporaneous events, and his mind 
was far too exclusively religious to allow of his feeling any interest 
in the triumphs of his country. He writes like one who was alto- 
gether above the world, and patriotism therefore would have had no 
meaning for him. Again, it is only in a certain sense that Tukéram 
can be said to represent the national religion of the Marathas, because 
he was in reality the poet of one sect—the Vithoba-worshippers; and 
the Brahmans, as representatives of orthodox Hinduism, have as a 
rule always set their faces against him. And yet no poet has perhaps 
ever enjoyed a more profound popularity than Tukéraém. His songs 
are in the mouths of the people continually. They are chanted to 
large audiences at numerous religious festivals, and throughout the 
Maratha villages they are sung at night by the peasant resting from 
his toil, and at early morning by the two women grinding together 
at the mill. 


Of the life of Tukérém we know little, and yet perhaps all that it 
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is necessary to know. We know his date approximately (namely, 
from about 1588 to 1628 or 1649), and we know that he was by caste 
and profession a Wani, or shopkeeper, in the village of Dehu, about 
ten miles from Poona. He is said to have had two wives, and to have 
been rather unhappy in domestic circumstances. Stories are related 
to show his extreme simplicity and ignorance of worldly matters. 
The biography of Tukdér4m was written in Marathi verse about 150 
years after his death, by the religious poet Mahipati, and here we find 
ourselves surrounded by the atmosphere of miraculous legend. After 
a minute account of Tuk4érém’s holy life and his many miracles, the 
‘ work of Mahipati ends somewhat as follows :— 


‘*Tukérama proceeded to the bank of the river Indrayani and composed 
certain songs. He took farewell of all. Then a heavenly chariot, brighter 
than the sun, appeared; the eyes of all were blinded as if by lightning. In 
this chariot Tuk4rama sat down, and ascended to heaven (Vaikuntha). The 
holy men in the company saw a path into heaven; they heard bells ringing, 
and heayenly choristers (Gaudharva) praising God. When the chariot had 
disappeared, they looked around—their eyes being no longer dazzled—but 
Tuk4érama appeared not on earth. Then they began to mourn. How could I 
tell in this book their great lamentations—great as the ocean? Everywhere 
they sought for Tukérama, but they sought in vain. 

‘*In the Saka 1571, the second day of dark morn of Phalgun, Monday, at 
four ghatikas in the morning, the teacher (guru) of the world, Tuké, dis- 
appeared. All the men continued waiting until evening, expecting his return. 
Afterwards the most of them departed, but his fourteen disciples continued 
fasting for three days. On the fifth day of the month his cymbal and cloak 
fell down, whereupon they departed, and having bathed went to the temple. 
Multitudes came to see the cymbal and cloak. They celebrated none of the 
rites for the dead; they knew from these messengers that Tukérama was alive. 

‘* Tukérama had promised, while yet on earth, to a Lingayat Wani to appear 
to him at his death. Accordingly when the Wani felt his death approaching, 
he sent to Dehu for Ramesvar, Tukfrima’s younger brother, and his younger 
son. When they arrived, Tukérama appeared. The WAni alone perceived him, 
and made obeisance to him, and put sweet-smelling powder on his forehead, 
and garlands on his neck. The two then spoke together, and all marvelled, for 
they saw nothing but the garlands of flowers, which seemed as if suspended in 
the air. 

‘To faithful men Tukéraima still appears. Of this we have many witnesses. 
To Nilsba, Gosavi of Pinpahier, to Bahinabai, and Gangidhar he appeared in 
vision, and gaye them instruction. This Tuk4rima, the friend of the world, 
the good teacher, has been found by us. He dwells in the hearts of all. 
Through him has this book been composed.” 


The above abstract of Mahipati’s concluding verses (which is taken 
from a learned article entitled “The Story of Tuk4rama, from the 
Marathi Prakrit, with an Introduction by the Rev. J. Murray 
Mitchell,” in the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, vol. iii. p. 28), may give some idea of the whole biography, 
which often reminds one of the life of St. Francis of Assisi, and 
is of course of no historical value. Its only importance to us is, as 
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showing the posthumous conception of Tuk4riém formed by the 
Maratha people. 

Tukarém’s real life obviously consisted in his religion and in 
the songs wherein he embodied his religion. He was, as we have 
said, of the sect of the Vithoba-worshippers. This sect appears 
to have arisen in the fourteenth century. They are devotees of 
the image of Vithoba, who stands on a brick, with his arms akimbo, 
and with his wife Rukmini by his side, in a sacred shrine at Pan- 
dharpur, on the river Bhina, to which hundreds of thousands of 
pilgrims annually resort. Vithoba is said to be an incarnation of 
Krishna, who was an incarnation of Vishnu. But some say that 
Vithoba was a Buddhist saint, deified by local reverence. And Dr. 
Stevenson (in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. iii. p. 64), 
describes the worshippers of Vithoba, or Vithal, as Bauddho-Vaish- 
navas, that is, as mixing up Buddhism with the worship of Vishnu. 

It is not the purpose of the present article to enter upon any 
learned discussion of this question, but rather to present the 
religious thoughts of the sect, as we find them in Tukérdm, without 
particular reference to their origin. But it may be generally assumed 
that Tukér4m represents an eclectic form of Hinduism, into which 
a larger leaven of Buddhism has:found its way. And this is only 
one instance to show that Hinduism must never be regarded as 
a fixed religion, in which the past is stereotyped. It is, on the 
contrary, flexible and full of growth, and probably at this moment 
it is assimilating parts of Christianity, just as in the early centuries 
of our era it assimilated, differently in different places, the elements 
of Buddhism. Dr. Murray Mitchell indeed conjectures that even in 
the time of Tukérdm, the Vithoba-worshippers had imbibed Christian 
doctrines from their Portuguese neighbours in Western India. But 
of this there appears no certain trace. Rather it may be said, that 
every sentiment in Tuk4r4am may be traced to some Hindoo or 
Buddhist source. Tukdram was no religious innovator or reformer. 
He merely repeats the same thoughts which may be found in the 
poet Namadeva (a.p. 1327) and which were the stock ideas of the 
Vithoba-worshippers, though he expresses them with greater earnest- 
ness and intensity. If intense personal religion can be found any- 
where, it can be found in Tukaérém. It is impossible to avoid 
comparing his songs with the Psalms of David. They are the 
natural expression of a mind holding constant communion with God, 
poured out, like the notes of a bird, in all the occasions and various 
moods of life. Tuk4r4m’s songs are all in the measure called abhanga 
(indestructible), which consists of a short trochaic ode or stanza, 
varying from six to sixteen verses of different length. The abhanga 
is the easiest possible form of metrical composition. About five 
thousand abhangas exist under the name of Tukérém (though the 
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authorship of a great portion of them is of course doubtful), and 
these constitute the Bible of the Vithoba-worshippers, and are con- 
sidered by them more sacred and authoritative than the Vedas 
themselves. 

In translating from the Marathi-Prakrit into English prose, the 
following specimens of the abhangas of Tukérdm, care has been taken 
to render exactly line for line, and as nearly as possible word for 
word. Nothing has been added or omitted, and above all, it has 
been endeavoured to avoid superinducing a Christian colour over 
the thoughts of a Hindu writer. With this design, Tukérém’s 
names for the Deity have been reproduced. Whenever the general 
name (Deva) is used, this has been translated “God;’’ when Tukér4m 
uses the various appellations of Vishnu, Krishna, or Vithoba, these 
have been given. The specimens are those abhangas which seemed 
most interesting to the writer of this article, but he believes them 
to be fair representatives of Tukérém’s general thoughts and manner. 
A few explanatory comments have been added, where it appeared 
necessary. 


(1.) 


‘‘ Sing the song with earnestness, making pure the heart ; 
If you would attain God, then this is an easy way. 
Make your heart lowly, touch the feet of saints, 
Of others do not hear the good or bad qualities, nor think of them. 
Tuk says,—‘ Be it much or little, do good to others.’ ” 


In this abhanga we have one of Tukérdém’s favourite summaries 
of the essence of religion. He opens with a reference to the con- 
troversy among the Hindu as to the mode of attaining God, or identity 
with God; namely, as to the three roads, the road of faith (bhakti- 
marga), the road of works (karma-marga), and the road of knowledge 
(gnydna-marga). Tukérém pronounces in favour of the road of faith. 
He always says that religion is a simple thing; consisting of singing 
a hymn, or taking the name of God, with faith and earnestness, 
and accompanying that act with purity of life and charity. In the 
concluding verse we have his usual method of concluding his 
abhangas,—“ Tuké says.”” This method is not peculiar to Tukérém ; 
it is usual with Namadera, and other Hindu religious poets. It 
conveys a sort of claim to authority and inspiration. The next 
specimen contains the same view as to the simplicity of religion. 


(2.) 


“Tf you regard another’s wife as your mother, what loss is it ? 
If you refrain from blaming others or coveting their wealth, is this any pain ? 
tell me. 
Tf when you sit down, you utter the name of Rama, what labour is that ? 
Tuk4é says,—‘ To obtain God, no other efforts are necessary.’ ” 
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(3.) 
*‘ There is no need to place the child in the mother’s hands— 
By her own instinct she draws it to her ; 
Why should I take thought ? He whose business it is, will be responsible. 
Without its asking, the mother keeps sweet things for the child, 
(Else) in eating them she feels no satisfaction. 
When it is engaged in play sho seeks and brings it; 
Sitting down, she presses it close to her breast. 
When it is sick she is restless as the parched corn on the fire. 
Tuké says,—‘ Take no thought for your own body— 
The mother will not allow the child to be hurt.’ ” 


This beautiful abhanga contains Tukéram’s view of the tender care 
of God for the believer. It is imaged not under the paternal, 
but under the maternal relationship, with something of the feeling 
which prompts the Virgin- worship of the Catholic Church. 


(4.) 
‘** With all my heart, I am come to you for protection— 
With body, and voice, and mind, O God. 
Nothing else is admitted to my thoughts— 
My desire remains fixed on you. 
There is a heavy load on me, 
Except you, who will remove it, O God ? 
I am your slaye—you are my master ; 
I have followed you from afar. 
Tuké says,—‘ I have put in an execution for debt, 
Grant mo a meeting for the settlement of accounts.’ ” 


The last two lines bear reference to the Hindu custom of a creditor 
sitting down before the door of his debtor, and refusing to move till 
his claims have been satisfied. 


(5.) 
‘* Lowliness is good, O God; then no man’s envy will prevail. 
By a great flood trees are carried away, 
While the rushes there remain ; 
If tho waves of the river come, 
They bend low and the waves pass over them. 
Tuk4 says,—‘ This is tho fruit of falling low, 
No man’s strength will prevail against one.’”’ 


(6.) 
‘‘ Give me smallness, O God; the ant enjoys the grain of sugar, 
While the splendid jewel, Airfivati, receives the blows of the hook. 
Whoever has greatness in his body, for him severe afflictions are reserve. 
Tuk4 says,—‘ Know this, you should be the smallest of the small.’” 


“ Airavati”’.is the elephant of India; and the poet says that his 
huge bulk brings on him the blows of the driver’s hook; while 
the ant, through its insignificance, enjoys its sugar in peace. From 
a poetical point of view there is not much merit in the image. 
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(7.) 

‘‘ Spitting out groediness, pride, and hypocrisy, I sing the praise of God ; 
Iam become indifferent to my body, I have no other desire but one. 
Considering wealth to be like poverty, I have put it aside, 

Worldly distractions are removed, and Tuk& remains pure. 


(8.) 
‘For this cause I have endured toil— 
Namely, that my last day might be sweet. 
Now I have securely obtained rest, 
The motion of my desires has ceased, 
I rejoice at the outlay I have made, 
By it I have got good fortune. 
Tukf says,—‘ Salvation is the bride I have married, 
Now there shall be revelry for four days.’” 


“Salvation” is in the original mukti ; that is, emancipation from 
the necessity of being born again into the world; in other words, 
absorption into the essence of God. Tuk4rém represents his feeling 
of the attainment of salvation as the conclusion of a marriage con- 
tract, which is worthy of being celebrated, after Hindu fashion, by a 
marriage feast of four days’ duration. 


(9.) 
““ When I demand my share, where then will you hide yourself, O God ¢ 
The saints are witnesses to your promise, 
These signs are known to them. 
I will sit at your door, as a creditor, 
And will not suffer you to enter in. 
Tuk& says,—‘ I am imperishable, 
You bear the weight of Godhead.’ ” 


This abhanga contains a carrying out of the same image as was 
contained in specimen (4). The last two lines boldly express the 
intensity of the soul’s wrestling with God. The believer, by faith, 
attains the sense of immortal power; while God, by reason of His 
divinity, has, as it were, a service imposed upon Him, 


(10.) 
‘Pity, patience, calm, where these three are, there is the abode of God. 
He came running to the house, and finding an asylum there, remains, 
In the place where His praises are sung, as a crowd of beggars run (where 
there is a chance of alms), so he comes, 
Tuké says,—‘ By mention of his name, worship is performed, and God is 
obtained.’ ”’ 


(11.) 

“For thinking upon God no separate time is required, 
It should go on at all times ; 
That mouth is blessed, which always utters ‘Narayan.’ 
Learn to place your affections on the highest, 
All else that is spread out is in vain, 
So Tukf advises all men always.” 
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(12.) 
Salvation is not difficult for us to obtain, 
It is clearly to be found in the bundle on our back. 
If we desire the pleasures of faith, 
Our longing for them shall be satisfied. 
You give, O God, each man his due and what is fit : 
Acknowledging it to be good, I accept it readily. 
Tuk4é says,—‘ If you like, give me this world, 
But give me an asylum for my affections,’ ” 


ee 


“Tf you like, give me this world (sansfr),” is an expression of the 
extremest resignation, amounting to quietism. The great object of 
horror to the mind of a religious Hindu, is the prospect ui being 
born over and over again into this miserable world. It is, according 
to Hindu ideas, the destiny of every unsaved, unemancipated man, 
to undergo eight million four hundred thousand transmigrations of 
the soul and births into the world. Tukérdm’s resignation to the 
will of God is so great, that he professes himself ready to bear this 
curse of prolonged individuality, provided only that, as long as he is 
in this world, he may have God as the object of his affections. 


(13.) 
‘* Tle who is the source of holiness to’shrines, he who is the fruit of all obsery- 
ances, 
That very Brahma has come to Pandhar, 
That we have seen with our own eyes, 
The longing of the sight is satisfied. 
The life of all life, the region of all happiness is standing, with his hands 
placed upon his hips. 
The creator of mankind, the ocean of mercy, 
The piticr of the poor, the destroyer of the wicked. 
This is he whom the highest gods and the highest sages reyere, 
With form and without form. 
Tuké says,—* Him whom the Vedas did not understand, 
We have found out in singing his praises. ’”’ 


This abhanga contains Tukérdém’s devotional outburst on the sight 
of the image of Vithoba at Pandharpur. If it be idolatry, this is at 
all events not Fetichism. The idol, while worshipped by Tuk4éram, 
is, and yet is not, God. The following specimens will show Tukérém’s 
feeling more clearly. He says that God in mercy to us assumes the 
shape conceived of by the believer, and he shows that in all the 
ceremonies of worship there is something greater behind. 


(14.) 
‘«* According as each man thinks, 
So the Merciful One becomes. 
To be with form, or formless, is His sport. 
He has placed his foot on the brick. 
As in sugar the whole substance (is uniform), 
And no particle is defective, if taken separately, (so is God), 
Tuk& says,—* Whatever Lari does is still of the nature of the divine.’ ”’ 
VoL. VIL. D 
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(15.) 
‘‘ Pleasing You in your receptacle, I worship You ; 
But within You, there are fourteen worlds. 
We make You dance and exhibit You for a show, 
And yet You have neither form nor features. 
For You we sing the hymn, 
And yet You are beyond all words. 
For You we have hung garlands, 
And yet You are aloof from all creation. 
Tuké says,—‘ Now taking form, think on my welfare.’” 


(16.) 
‘Purifier of the guilty! protector of the poor! O Narayan, 
May your form remain in my mind, and my tongue utter your name! 
O Master of the Universe, and defender of your followers! 
O life of the living! Tuké says,—‘ O God of Gods!’” 


(17.) 
‘‘T have taken my stand at the door, 
As a mendicant and beggar. 
Send me as alms, O God, some sweetmeat of love! 
Do not suffer the importunity of the beggar and his perpetual coming back. 
Tuka says,—‘ A true gift implies no service rendered.’ ” 


(18.) 
‘This perishable body, be sure that it will perish ; 
Why do you not give utterance to His name with your voice ! 
That name has saved crores and crores of people, 
And has made them to sit down in Vaikunth. 
There is nothing in the universe so real as this name, 
Why do you not remember it in your mind ? 
Tuké says,—‘ That name is above the reach of the Vedas, 
But Gopal has given it to us without price.’ ” 


A “crore” is ten millions. “ Vaikunth ” is the heaven of Vishnu. 
“ Gopal” is a name for Krishna. 
The following specimen contains a denunciation of the idleness of 


the external ceremonies practised at one of the periodical festivals of 
the Hindus. 


(19.) 
** When Jupiter enters Leo, the barbers and the priests enrich themselves ; 
In the mind are millions of sins, 
But externally the man shaves his head and his beard. 
What is shaved, that is removed, 
But tell me, what is altered in the man ? 
His vices are not changed, 
Which would be the sign of the removal of his sin. 
‘ Without faith,’ says Tuk4, ‘all is in vain.’”’ 
(20.) 
‘* This is called ‘sin ’—if doubt remains in the mind ; 
In the mind itself are both merit and guilt, 
The highest good consists of noblest thoughts. 
As is the seed, so are the fruits, 
Excellent or inauspicious. 
Tuk4 says,—‘ To purify the mind, that is good.” 
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The following specimen contains one of Tukérém’s summaries of 


morality. 


(21.) 
‘* Having gathered wealth by honest trade, 
One should spend it with justice. 
He alone will obtain an excellent end, 
And will enjoy an excellent banquet, 
Who does good to others, and knows not how to reproach them ; 
To whom others’ wives are ever as sisters and mothers; 
Who is merciful to the creatures, and cherishes cattle ; 
And in the desert gives water to the thirsty ; 
Who is calm and never blames any, 
And exalts the dignity of his elders. 
Tukaé says,—‘ This is the fruit of 4shramas, 
The climax of asceticism.’ ”’ 


The “ dshramas” are the four divisions of a Brahman’s life— 
bachelorhood, housekeeping, retirement, mendicancy. 


Perhaps Tukaram’s highest moral flight is contained in the 


following specimen. 





‘‘ He who calls those his own 
Who are vexed and troubled, 
He should be recognised as a saint, 
God surely must dwell with him. 
He that takes to his heart 
One who has no protector, 
And shows to his servants 
The same kindness, which he shows to his sons, 
Tuka says,—‘ Beyond all expression, he is the image of God.’ ” 


The next is a declaration of indifference to worldly circumstances. 


(23.) 
‘* At one time one may carry water, 
At another time one may repose on a couch. 
As occasion comes, so must one be; 
At one time many dishes, 
At another time dry bread. 
At one time riding in a carriage, 
At another time on bare feet. 
At one time splendid robes, 
At another time worn-out garments. 
At one time all riches, 
At another time the endurance of poverty. 
At one time the companionship of the good, 
At another time connection with the bad. 
Tuk4& says,—‘ Know that happiness and misery are indifferent.’ ”’ 


The next abhangas express the poet’s dependence on God. 


(24.) 


‘* No one speaks by his own strength ; 
Beloved Bhagwant,—the voice is His. 
D2 
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The cuckoo utters a sweet note, 

But he that teaches her is Another. 

How should I, poor wretch, make answer ? 

The Lord of the world has given me the power of utterance. 

Tukaé says,—‘Who knows His art who makes the lame to walk without feet?” 


(25.) 
‘¢*T have seized the waste of the Powerful One, 
Now how can I be harmed ? 
Make haste and come to me,—I will invoke you, O Vithal, 
I need not look in all directions, 
The instant I call you draw near. 
Tuka says,—‘ I have no courage, but through your pity have become firm.’ ”’ 


(26.) 
‘* God feels great love for him 
Who has abandoned the world ; 
He constantly walks behind him, 
And Himself feels his joys and sorrows. 
Whoso takes God’s name, 
God does his work for him. 
Tuk4é says,—‘ Vithal is simple and tender in showing compassion.’ ” 


(27.) 
‘¢ We servants of Vithoba are not such, 
That any one else should pity us. 
Before the power of our Master all bow, 
Kali Yug and Death are subjected to Him. 
God feels pride in one who is stamped with His mark, 
And who lays all his possessions at His feet. 
Tuké says,—‘ May Narayan fulfil our longing prayer.’ ” 


“ Kali Yug” is the present degenerate age of the world, in which, 
according to the Hindus, religion has fallen away from its original 
purity. 

The following specimen expresses the worthlessness of the outward 
signs of asceticism and sanctity, as compared with internal graces. 


(28.) 
‘*Whoso is pure of heart and sweet of speech, 
It matters not if he have a rosary on his neck or no. 
Whoso has made clear the way of self-knowledge, 
It matters not if he have clotted hair on his head or no. 
Whoco is passionless towards his neighbour’s wife, 
It matters not if there be ashes on his body or no. 
Whoso is blind to another’s wealth and dumb in blaming, 
You may point to him as a saint, says Tuk4.” 


The following abhanga has a certain interest as illustrating a point 
of philosophy. There are two schools among the Hindus with 
reference to the ultimate identity, or non-identity, of subject with 
object—of the soul with God. The dvait doctrine is that the soul 
remains distinct from God, and contemplates Him as an object. The 
advait doctrine is that the soul is ultimately made identical with God, 
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and that the distinction of subject and object will cease. Tukardm, 
by illustrations of the force of habit, sets forth the strong hold which 
he believes the dvait doctrine to have upon the human mind. He 
says that praising God has become so much a part of his nature, that, 
even when he is identified with God, he will not be able to relinquish it. 


(29.) 


‘* At first he was one of Khandoba’s mendicants, 
3y good luck he became a captain of horse ; 
But his beggar’s cry would not stop, 
His original nature would not depart. 
At first he was a village astrologer, 
Then a king’s throne fell to his lot ; 
But his proclaiming of the almanac would not stop, 
His original nature would not depart. 
At first she was a servant, 
Then she became chief queen ; 
But her running about would not stop, 
Her original nature would not depart. 
At first Tuk4 was the companion of saints, 
Then he was identified with Pandurang ; 
But his repetition of the name of God would not stop, 
His original nature would not depart.” 


Many of Tukaérdm’s abhangas are expressive of a strong sense of 
sin, as may be seen from the following specimens. 


(30.) 
‘** T am fallen and a sinner, to thee I am come for protection, 
Save me from shame, O Pandurang. 
Your limits in saving the faithful are not. known, 
I am greatly fallen, O Pandurang. 
Draupadi, your sister, was tormented by her enemies, 
Yet you made her like yourself, O Pandurang. 
For Pralhada’s sake you became incarnate in the pillar. 
Why have you forgotten me, O Pandurang ? 
Sudama, the Brahman, was plunged in poverty, 
Yet you made him like yourself, O Pandurang. 
Tuké says—‘ With my whole heart I have come to you for protection, 
Let my sin be destroyed, O Pandurang.’” 


(31.) 


My sin and my sorrow, my good and my bad qualities, 
Remove, O Krishnu, Vishnu, Hari, Narayan. 

Kjecting lust and wrath, which are my enemies, 

Do you abide in my heart, O Pandurang. 

Is there anything impossible if you would wish to do it ? 
You created the three worlds in mere sport. 

Why should I teach the all-powerful ? 

Tuké says—‘ Pandurang, come.’ ”’ 


a“ 
7 


On the other hand, it is a misrepresentation to say, as has some- 
times been said, that the chief characteristic of Tukér4m’s writings is 
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a restless and unsatisfied religious craving, as if he were seeking for 
something which he could not find. Far more characteristic of him 
is the sense of peace and satisfaction which his abhangas express, as 
may be seen above in specimen (8), and also in the following 
specimens. 


(32.) 
‘* Who regards this restless world ? 
My friends are the people of Hari ; 
My time passes in musing upon God, 
Accumulated pleasure remains. 
T have no trouble, not even in dreams ; 
Night and day passon. — 
Tuka says,—‘ The fruition of God is a feast of excellent flayour.’ ” 


(33.) 

‘* All evil passions are in this human life, 
But by invocations we have made ourselves pure 
Now this universe has become holy, 
We have washed away the sense of differences. 
We dwell continually in the city of Brahma; 
The face of pollution is not to be seen. 
Tuké says,—‘ We shall for ever dwell in solitude, 
And enjoy in Brahma the fruition of Brahma.’” 


“The sense of differences” here introduced is one of those philoso- 
phical phrases which Tukérém, in an eclectic sort of way, frequently 
avails himself of, without, however, logically holding to the idea. 
He here speaks of getting rid of the sense of difference (between 
subject and object, and the like), as if it were the great thing to aim 
at. In a former specimen (29) we have seen him express a clinging 
to the dvait doctrine. Tukérém, like the Hindus in general, is 
extremely wavering in his point of view. He uses, and impairs his 
poetry by the use of, the metaphysical terms of Vedantism. But he 
is never really philosophical—only always moral and devout. The 
following specimens, with which “we may conclude, are of a general 
human interest. They are written, or supposed to be written, at 
the close of the poet’s life, when he is on the point of departing to 
Vaikunth, the heaven of Vishnu. 


(34.) 


‘‘Tam going to my own village, 
Accept my farewell. 
Till this time I have lived in your village, 
Continue to think kindly upon me. 
Henceforth there will be no more going and coming. 
All talk has come to its natural end. 
Utter the names of Rama Krishna and Vithal ; 
Tuké is going to Vaikunth.” 
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(35.) 
‘* Within and without my house may you live happily ; 
Give my humble salutation to the elders. 
To the sweetness of the honey the bee flies. 
When the fold of the garment is torn, it cannot be replaced ; 
When the stream of the river has reached the ocean, 
It never goes back. 
Receive this word carefully : 
Tuk has gone; he will never return.” 


(36.) 
‘**O my friends, O good people, take the name of Rama. 
Tell me truly, who is there beside ? 
‘ Although the gem of our village is lost, 
Yet no one informed us,’ so you will say ; 
Therefore I have made known to ail my going. 
One should not walk in the path of righteousness alone, 
With loads of flags and the dinning of drums, 
Go the servants of Hari to Pandharpur.”’ 
(37.) 
‘‘The Pandhari of the people is on the earth, 
But I have to go afar to Vaikunth. 
Whatever you do, you will not be able to find the way ; 
Therefore I make this loud announcement. 
Behind me you will weep and raise lamentations ; 
Tuka will nevermore return. 
So difficult is my way. 
There is no royal road on my path.” 


(38.) 
‘** Tuké has passed the test, 
Wonder is felt in the three worlds. 
Daily he utters praises ; 
This is his only act of service. 
Tuké has sat in a heavenly car ; 
The saints see it with their eyes. 
God was hungry for faith, 
He has brought Tukaé to Vaikunth.” 


“The test” is in Marathi ¢uki. This is of course a play on the 
word “tuké.” The idea is identical with that of St. Paul—* I haye 
fought the good fight; I have finished my course.” The whole 
abhanga boldly represents Tukdérém as already taken up in a 
heavenly car to Vaikunth; and it was doubtless the origin from 
which sprang the legends of Mahipati concerning Tukérém’s trans- 
lation to heaven. 

Of Tukéram’s poetry in general it may be said that his thoughts 
and expressions indicate, beyond question, a tenderness, a high 
morality, and a spirituality of devoutness, which perhaps most people 
would hardly expect to find in a Hindu religionist. It would be 
a mistake, however, to regard Tukér4m as a representative of 
Hinduism in general. Hinduism has manifold shades of local and 
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sectional variation, and the Hindu mind is such a mystery, even to 
residents in India, that it is always unsafe to generalise about it, 
or to speak of its tendencies, either for good or for bad, in a sweeping 
way. Tuk4ram can at most be only taken as a specimen of the 
Maratha Vithoba-worshippers. And even with regard to them, 
Tukér4m represents rather the ideal standard, than the actual 
thoughts of the people. Large masses of the rude Maratha peasants 
sing the songs of Tukaér4m, with but very imperfect appreciation 
of their import. And the more cultivated Marathas tell you that 
the ideas of Tukdérém belong to a higher and by-gone period of 
religion. 

Still it is a considerable step towards understanding a people, to 
know what their ideal is. And a study of the specimens of songs 
above given may usefully serve to show what immense diffi- 
culties stand in the way of the missionary who wishes to supplant by 
Christianity the popular religion of the Maratha people. Obviously 
this religion, though springing out of a debased mythology, has yet 
elements in itself which are capable of answering to some of the 
higher aspirations of the mind. It must be hard to convince a 
people, who have Tukér4m in their mouths, of the intrinsic moral 
superiority of the Christian doctrine. Those who have been bred 
in Christianity, and who look on Tukér4m from without, are able to 
see clearly his limits and deficiencies. They see that his spirituality 
is individual and subjective ; that he leaves the people servants of 
the image at Pandharpur ; and that his favourite precept “ repeat 
the name of God,” is liable to misinterpretation. They see that 
there is something thin and barren in the morality of Tukérém, 
and that it is but little adapted for leavening the manifold forms 
of an energetic human life. But those, on the other hand, who 
have been bred up in Tukérdm, and know little else, and who look 
upon Christianity externally, from the point of view of a thousand 
prejudices, neither see these things, nur can be easily made to see 
them. This constitutes the difficulty of the missionary, in so far 
as his object is to displace and supplant. To the attainment of such 
an object the very affinity which Tuk4rém shows to certain parts of 
Christianity is an impediment. But if instead of supplanting, it 
were thought allowable to accept, to a certain point, and to supple- 
ment, Tukérém, then possibly there might be more chance of success. 
It is, however, the purpose of the present article, not to suggest 
practical measures, but merely to bring to notice a literature which 
the writer of these pages has himself found interesting. 


ALEXANDER GRANT. 

















THE WHITE ROSE. 


Cuapter I. 
THE MAN IN THE STREET. 


Ir was dawn—dawn here in London, almost as cool and clear as in 
the pleasant country, where the bird was waking in the garden and 
the tall poplar stirred and quivered in the morning-breeze. It was 
dawn on the bold outline of the inland hills, dawn on the dreary level 
of the deep, dark sea. Night after night daylight returns to nature, 
as sorrow after sorrow hope comes back to man. Even in the hospital 
—say St. George’s Hospital, for that was nearest to where I stood 
—the bright-eyed morning stole in to greet a score of sufferers, who 
had longed for her coming through weary hours of pain, to weleome 
her arrival as nurse, physician, friend; and although on one dead, 
up-turned face the grey light shed a greyer, ghastlier gleam—what 
then P—a spirit had but broken loose from last night’s darkness, 
and departed in the tremble of twilight for the land beyond the 
grave, the place of everlasting day. It was dawn, too, in the long 
perspective of the silent streets—silent none the less for the booted 
tramp of an occasional policeman, for the rumble of a belated cab, 
for shifting figures flitting like ghosts rounc distant corners—squalid, 
restless, degraded, and covered far too scantily with aught but shame. 
And it was dawn in the principal rooms of one of the best houses 
in London, filled with the great ones of the earth, or as they term 
themselves, somewhat presumptuously, with “none but the best people” - 
—a dawn less welcome here than in deep copse or breezy upland, 
than on the wide, lone sea, in the hushed ward of the hospital, or 
among the narrow streets—greeted, indeed, as a deliverer only by « 
few out-wearied chaperones, and perhaps by the light-fingered musi- 
cians who had still an endless coti//on to work through before they 
could cover up their instruments and go to bed. 

I had been down to supper—that is to say, I had stretched my 
arm over a white shoulder for half-a-tumbler of champagne and 
seltzer-water (the /atter good of its kind), and had absorbed most of it 
in my glove, whilst I ministered at the same time tothe wantsof a stately 
dame whom I remember—ah! so long ago—the slimmest and the 
lightest mover that ever turned a partner’s head in a waltz (we did 
not call them round dances then), and whom I now contemplate when 
we meet with mingled feelings of respect, astonishment, and gratitude 
for deliverance from possible calamity. She was not satisfied with cham- 
pagne and seltzer-water—far from it, though she drank that mixture 
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with gratification too; but wisely restored vitality after the fatigues of 
the evening by a substantial supper, and I am not sure but that she 
had earned her provender fairly enough. 

“You must take me back now, please,” she said, “or the girls 
won’t know where to find me!” 

I wonder whether she thought of the time when jer mamma didn’t 
know where to find us, and the scolding she got in the carriage going 
home. I was sure she must have had it by the black looks end 
stiff bow I myself encountered in the Park next day. 

Dear! dear! was there ever any state of society in which youthful 
affections, fancies, attachments, call them what you will, were of a 
material to withstand the wear of a little time, a little absence, a good 
deal of amusement bordering on dissipation? Would such an 
Arcadia be pleasant or wearisome, or is it simply impossible? Alas! 
I know not; but as far as my own observation goes, you may talk of 
your first love as poetically as you please, it’s your Jast love that 
comes in and makes a clean sweep of everything on the board. 

I need scarcely observe, this is not the remark I made as we 
laboured heavily up Lady Billesdon’s staircase, and parted at a door- 
way crowded to suffocation half-an-hour ago, but affording fair 
ingress and egress now, for the company were departing ; hoarse 
voices announced that carriages “stopped the way,” or their owners 
were “coming out; while the linkman, with a benevolence beyond 
all praise, hoped “her grace had not forgotten him,” and that “ the 
young ladies had enjoyed their ball!” 

It was time for the young ladies to go, unless perhaps they were 
very young indeed, quite in their first season. Through the apen 
squares of the ball-room windows the grey gap in the sky, already 
tinged with blue, was every moment widening into day. Lamps, and 
bright eyes, too, began to wear a faded lustre, while the pale morning 
light, creeping along the passages and staircase, seemed to invade the 
company, dancers and all, like some merciless epidemic from which 
there was no escape. Perhaps this might account for much of the 
hooding, wrapping-up, and general hurry of departure. 

To a majority of the performers, besides those who have been ful- 
filling a duty and are glad it is over, I am not sure but that this same 
going away constitutes the pleasantest part of a ball. In a gathering 
of which amusement is fhe ostensible object, it is strange how many 
of the stronger and more painful feelings of our nature can be aroused 
by causes apparently trivial in themselves, but often leading to un- 
looked-for results. How many a formal greeting masks a heart that 
thrills, and a pulse that leaps, to the tone of somebody’s voice, or the 
rustle of somebody’s dress. How many a careless inquiry, being 
interpreted, signifies a volume of protestation or a torrent of reproach. 
With what electric speed can eager eyes, from distant corners, flash 
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the expected telegram along the wires of mutual intelligence, through 
a hundred unconscious bystanders, and make two people happy who 
have not exchanged one syllable in speech. There is no end to “ the 
hopes and fears that shake a single ball ;” but it is when the ball is 
nearly over, and the cloaking for departure begins, that the hopes 
assume a tangible form and the fears are satisfactorily dispelled. It 
is so easy to explain in low, pleading whispers why suchad.. _.as 
refused, or such a cavalier preferred under the frown of authority, or in 
fear of the convenances ; so pleasant to lean on a strong arm, in a nook 
not only sheltered from doorway draughts but a little apart from the 
stream of company, while a kind hand adjusts the folds of the burnous 
with tender care, to be rewarded by a hasty touch, a gentle pressure, 
perhaps a flower, none the less prized that it has outlived its bloom. 
How precious are such moments, and how fleeting! Happy indeed 
if protracted ever so little by the fortunate coincidence of a footman 
from the country, a coachman fast asleep on his box, and a carriage 
that never comes till long after it has been called! 

I stood at the top of Lady Billesdon’s staircase and watched the 
usual “business” with an attention partly flagging from weariness, 
partly diverted in the contemplation of my hostess herself, whose 
pluck and endurance, while they would have done honour to the 
youngest Guardsman present, were no less extraordinary than admira- 
ble in an infirm old lady of three-score. Without counting a 
dinner-party (to meet Royalty) she had been “ under arms,” so to 
speak, for more than five hours, erect at the doorway of her own ball- 
room, greeting her guests, one by one, as they arrived, with unflagging 
cordiality, never missing the bow, the hand-shake, nor the “ right 
thing” said to each. On her had devolved the ordering, the arrange- 
ments, the whole responsibility of the entertainment, the invitations 
accorded—above all, the invitations denied! And now she stood 
before me, that great and good woman, without a quiver of fatigue in 
her eyelids, an additional line of care on her quiet matronly brow. 

It was wonderful! It must have been something more than 
enthusiam that kept her up, something of that stern sense of 
duty which fixed the Roman soldier at his post when the boiling 
deluge swept a whole population before it, and engulphed pleasant, 
wicked Pompeii in a sea of fire. But it was her own kind heart that 
prompted the hope I had been amused, and the pleasant “Good 
night,” with which she replied to my farewell bow and sincere con- 
gratulations (for she was an old friend) on the success of her ball. 

Lady Billesdon, and those like her who give large entertainments, 
at endless trouble and expense, for the amusement of their friends, 
deserve more gratitude from the charming young people of both 
sexes who constitute the rising generation of society in London 
than these are inclined to admit. It is not to be supposed that 
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an elderly lady of orderly habits, even with daughters to marry, 
can derive much enjoyment from a function which turns her nice 
house out at windows, and keeps her weary self afoot and waking 
till six o’clock in the morning; but if people whose day for dancing 
has gone by did not thus sacrifice their comfort and convenience 
to the pleasures of their juniors, I will only ask the latter to picture 
to themselves what a dreary waste would be the London season, 
what a desolate round of recurring penance would seem parks, 
shoppings, operas, and those eternal dinners, unrelieved by a single 
ball! 

Some such reflections as these so engrossed my attention as I 
went down stairs, mechanically fingering the latch-key in my waist- 
coat pocket, that I am ashamed to say I inadvertently trod on the. 
sweeping dress of a lady immediately in front of me, and was only 
made aware of my awkwardness when she turned her head, and with 
a half-shy, half-formal bow, accosted me by name. 

“Tt is a long time since we have met,” she said, detaching herself 
for a moment from the arm of a good-looking man who was taking 
her to her carriage, while she put her hand out, and added, “ but 
I hope you have not quite forgotten me.” 

Forgotten her! a likely thing, indeed, that any man between 
sixteen and sixty, who had ever known Leonora Welby, should 
forget her while he retained his senses! I had not presence of 
mind to exclaim, as a good-for-nothing friend of mine always does 
on such occasions, “I wish I could!” but, reflecting that I had 
been three hours in the same house without recognising her, I 
bowed over the bracelet on her white arm, stupefied, and when 
I recovered my senses, she had reached the cloak-room, and 
disappeared. 

“’Gad, how well she looks to-night!” said a hoarse voice behind 
me; “none of the young ones can touch her even now. It’s not the 
same form you see—not the same form.” 

“She? who?” I exclaimed ; for my wits were still wool-gathering. 

“Who ? why Mrs. Vandeleur!” was the reply. “You needn’t 
swagger as if you didn’t know her, when she turned round on 
purpose to shake hands with you,—a thing I haven’t seen her do 
for half-a-dozen men this season. I’m a good bit over fifty, my 
boy; and till I’ve bred a horse that can win the Derby, I don’t 
mean to turn my attention to anything else; but I can tell you, 
if she did as much for me twice in a week, I shouldn’t know whether 
I was standing on my grey head or my gouty heels. She’s a Witch 
—that’s what she is: and you and I are old enough to keep out of 
harm’s way. Good night!” 

Old Cotherstone was right. She was a witch, but how different 
from, and oh! how infinitely more dangerous than, the witches our 
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forefathers used to gag, and drown, and burn, without remorse. She 
was coming out of the cloak-room again, still haunted by that good- 
looking young gentleman, who was probably over head and ears in 
love with her, and I could stare at her without rudeness now, from 
my post of observation on the landing. Yes, it was no wonder I 
had not recognised her; though the dark pencilled eyebrows and 
the deep-fringed eyes were Norah Welby’s, it was hardly possible 
to believe that this high-bred, queenly, beautiful woman, could be 
the laughing, light-hearted girl I remembered in her father’s 
parsonage some ten or fifteen years ago. 

She was no witch then. She was a splendid enchantress now. 
There was magic in the gleam that tinged her dark chesnut hair 
with gold; magic in the turn of her small head, her delicate temples, 
her chiselled features, her scornful, self-reliant mouth, and the 
depth of hér large, dark, loving eyes. Every movement of the 
graceful neck, of the tall, lithe figure, of the shapely limbs, denoted 
pride, indeed, but it was a pride to withstand injury, oppression, 
misfortune, insult, all the foes that could attack it from without, and 
to yield only at the softening touch of love. 

As she walked listlessly to her carriage, taking, it seemed to me, 
but little heed of her companion, I imagined I could detect in a 
certain weariness of step and gesture the tokens of a life unsatisfied, 
a destiny incomplete. I wonder what made me think of Sir Walter 
Raleigh flinging down his gold embroidered cloak, the only precious 
thing he possessed, at the feet of the maiden queen? The young 
adventurer doubtless acted on a wise calculation and a thorough 
knowledge of human, or at least of feminine, nature; but there is 
here and there a woman in the world for whom a man flings his 
very heart down, recklessly and unhesitatingly, to crush and trample 
if she will. Sometimes she treads it into the mire, but oftener, I 
think, she picks it up, and takes it to her own breast, a cherished 
prize, purer, better, and holier for the ordeal through which it has 
passed. 

I had no carriage to take me home, and wanted none. No gentle 
voice when I arrived there, kind or querulous, as the case might 
be, to reproach me with the lateness of the hour. Shall I say of 
this luxury also, that I wanted none? No; buttoning my coat, 
and reliant on my latch-key, I passed into the grey morning and 
the bleak street, as Mrs. Vandeleur’s carriage drove off, and the 
gentleman who had attended her walked back with a satisfied air 
into the house for his overcoat, and possibly his cigar-case. As 
he hurried in, he was fastening a white rose in his button-hole. 
A sister flower, drooping and faded, perhaps from nearer contact 
with its late owner, lay unnoticed on the pavement. I have seen 
so many of these vegetables exchanged, particularly towards the 
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close of an entertainment, that I took little notice either of the 
keepsake, precious and perishable, or its discarded companion; but I 
remembered now to have heard in clubs and other places of resort, 
how pale beautiful Mrs. Vandeleur went by the name of the White 
Rose; a title none the less appropriate, that she was supposed to 
be plentifully girt with thorns, and that many well-known fingers 
were said to have been pricked to the bone in their efforts to detach 
her from her stem. 

There is a philosophy in most men towards five in the morning, 
supposing them to have been up all night, which tends to an idle 
contemplation of human nature, and indulgent forbearance towards 
its weaknesses. I generally encourage this frame of mind by the 
thoughtful consumption of a cigar. Turning round to light one, a 
few paces from Lady Billesdon’s door, I was startled to observe a 
shabbily-dressed figure advance stealthily from the corner of the 
street, where it seemed to have been on the watch, and pounce at the 
withered rose, crushed and yellowing on the pavement. As it passed 
swiftly by me, I noticed the figure was that of a man in the prime 
of life, but in bad health and apparently very narrow circumstances. 
His hair was matted, his face pale, and his worn-out clothes hung 
loosely from the angles of his frame. He took no heed of my pre- 
sence, was probably unconscious of it; for I perceived his eyes fill 
with tears as he pressed the crushed flower passionately to his lips 
and heart, muttering in broken sentences the while. 

I only caught the words, “ I have seen you once more, my darling ! 
I swore I would, and it is worth it all!” Then his strength gave 
way, for he stopped and leaned his head against the area railings of 
the street. I could see, by the heaving of his shoulders, the man 
was sobbing like a child. Uncertain how to act, ere I could approach 
nearer he had recovered himself and was gone. 

Could this be her doing ? Was Norah Vandeleur indeed a witch, 
and was nobody to be exempt from her spells? Was she to send 
home the sleek child of fortune, pleased with the superfluity of a 
flower and a flirtation too much, while she could not even spare the 
poor emaciated wretch who had darted on the withered rose she dropped 
with the avidity of a famished hawk on its prey? What could he 
be, this man? and what connection could possibly exist between such 
an object of penury and handsome, high-bred Mrs. Vandeleur ? 

All these things I learned afterwards, partly from my own obser- 
vation, partly from the confessions of those concerned. Adding to 
my early recollections of Norah Welby the circumstances that came 
to my knowledge both before and after she changed her name to 
Vandeleur, I am enabled to tell my tale, such as it is; and I can 
think of no more appropriate title for the story of a fair and suffering 
woman than that of “The White Rose.” 
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CHaprer II. 
THE YOUNG IDEA. 


Ow a fine sunshiny morning, not very many years ago, two boys—I 
beg their pardon, two young gentlemen—were sitting in the comfort- 
less pupil-room of a “retired officer and graduate of Cambridge,” 
undergaing the process of being “crammed.” The retired officer 
and graduate of Cambridge had disappeared for luncheon, and the 
two young gentlemen immediately laid aside their books to engage 
in an animated discussion totally unconnected with their previous 
studies. It seemed such a relief to unbend the mind after an hour’s 
continuous attention to any subject whatever, that they availed them- 
selves of the welcome relaxation without delay. I am bound to admit 
their conversation was instructive in the least possible degree. 

“T say, Gerard,” began the elder of the two, “ what’s become of 
Dandy? He was off directly after breakfast, and to-day’s his day 
for ‘General Information.’ I wonder ‘ Nobs’ stood it, but he lets 
Dandy do as he likes.” ; 

‘“Nobs,” be it observed, was the term of respect by which Mr. 
Archer was known among his pupils. 

“Nobs is an old muff, and Dandy’s a swell,” answered Gerard, 
who had tilted his chair on its hind-legs against the wall for the 
greater convenience of shooting paper-spills at the clock. ‘TI shall 
be off, too, as soon as I have finished these equations; and I’m 
afraid, Dolly, you'll have to spend another afternoon by yourself.” 

He spoke nervously, and stooped so low to pick one of the spills, 
that it seemed to bring all the blood in his body to his face; but 
his blushes were lost on Dolly, who looked out of window, and 
answered tranquilly : 

“ Like all great men, Gerard, I am never so little alone as when 
alone—‘ My mind to me a thingamy is!’ You two fellows have no 
resources within yourselves. Now I shall slope easily down to the 
mill, lift the trimmers, smoke a weed with old ‘ Grits,’ and wile away 
the pleasant afternoon with a pot of mild porter ;—peradventure, if 
Grits is thirsty—of which I make small doubt—we shall accomplish 
two. And where may you be going, Master Jerry, this piping after- 
noon? Not across the marshes again, my boy. You've been there 
twice already this week.”’ 

Once more Gerard blushed like a girl, and this time without 
escaping the observation of his companion; nor was his confusion 
lessened by the good-humoured malice with which the latter began 
to sing in a full mellow voice— 
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‘She hath an eye so soft and brown-—~ 
*Ware, Hare! 
She gives a side glance, and looks down— 
*Ware, Hare!’ 


Master Jerry, she’s fooling thee!” 

Dolly, whose real name nobody ever called him by, enjoyed a great 
talent for misquotation, and a tendency to regard life in general 
from its ludicrous point of view. Otherwise, he was chiefly remark- 
able for a fat, jovial face; a person to correspond; strong absorb- 
ing and digestive faculties; a good humour that nothing could ruffle ; 
and an extraordinary facility in dismissing useful information from 
his mind. He was heir to a large fortune, and, if he could pass his 
examination, his friends intended he should become a Hussar. 

Mr. Archer was at this period employed in the preparation of three 
young gentlemen for the service of her Majesty. Military exami- 
nations were then in an early stage of development, but created, 
nevertheless, strong misgivings in the minds of parents and guardians, 
not to mention the extreme disgust with which they were viewed by 
future heroes indisposed to book-learning. It was a great object to 
find an instructor who could put the required amount of information 
into a pupil’s head in the shortest possible space of time, without 
reference to its stay there after an examination had been passed, and 
Mr. Archer was notorious for his success in this branch of tuition. 
Clever or stupid, idle or industrious, with him it was simply a 
question of weeks. “I will put your young gentleman through the 
mill,” he would observe to an anxious father or an over-sanguine 
mamma; “ but whether it takes him three months or six, or a whole 
year, depends very much upon himself. Natural abilities! there’s 
no such thing! If he will learn, he shall; if he won’t, he must!” 

So Mr. Archer’s three small bed-rooms, with their white furniture 
and scanty carpets, never wanted occupants; the bare, comfortless 
pupil-room, with its dirty walls and dingy ceiling, never remained 
empty; and Mr. Archer himself, who was really a clever man, found 
his banker’s account increasing in proportion to his own disgust for 
history, classics, geometry, engineering—all that had once afforded 
him a true scholar’s delight. It speaks well for learning, and the 
spells she casts over her lovers, that they can never quite free them- 
selves from her fascinations. Even the over-worked usher of a 
grammar-school needs but a few weeks’ rest to return to his allegi- 
ance, and to glory once more in the stern mistress he adores. Mr. 
Archer, after a few months’ vacation, could perhaps take pride and 
pleasure in the cultivation of his intellect; but at the end of his 
half year, jaded, disgusted, and over-worked, he could have found it 
in his heart to envy the very day-labourer mowing the grass upon 
his lawn. 
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That this military Mentor had enough on his hands may be 
gathered from the following summary of his pupils :— 

First. Granville Burton, a young gentleman of prepossessing ap- 
pearance, and a florid taste in dress. Antecedents: Eton; two 
ponies, a servant of his own at sixteen, and a mother who had spoilt 
him from the day he was born. Handsome, fatherless, and heir to a 
good property, ever since he could remember he had been nick- 
named “ Dandy,” and was intendéd for the Life-Guards. 

Secondly. Charles Egremont, commonly called Dolly, already 
described. 

Lastly. Gerard Ainslie, one of those young gentlemen of whom it 
is so difficult to predict the future—a lad in years, a man in energy, 
but almost a woman in feelings. Gifted, indeed, with a woman's 
quick perceptions and instinctive sense of right, but cursed with her 
keen affections, her vivid fancy, and painful tendencies to self-torture 
and self-immolation. Such a character is pretty sure to be popular 
both with men and boys, also, perhaps, with the other sex. Young 
Ainslie, having his own way to make in the world, often boasted that 
he always “lit on his legs.” 

An orphan, and dependent on a great-uncle whom he seldom saw, 
the army was indeed to be his profession ; and to him, far more than 
to either of the others, it was important that he should go up for his 
examinations with a certainty of success. It is needless to observe 
that he was the idlest of the three. By fits and starts he would take 
it into his head to work hard for a week at a time— Going in 
for a grind,” as he called it—with a vigour and determination that 
astonished Mr. Archer himself. 

* Ainslie,” observed that gentleman after one of these efforts, in 
which his pupil had done twice the usual tasks in half the usual time, 
“there are two sorts of fools—the fool positive who can’t help himself, 
and the fool superlative, who won’t! You make me think you belong 
to the latter class. If you would only exert yourself, you might pass 
in a month from this time.” 

“T can work, sir, well enough,” replied the pupil, “when I have 
an object.” 

“ An object !” retorted the tutor, lifting his eyebrows in that stage 
of astonishment which is but one degree removed from disgust ; 
“ gracious heavens, sir, if your whole success in life, your character, 
your position, the very bread you eat, is not an object, I should like to 
know what is!” 

Gerard knew, but he wasn’t going to tell Mr. Archer; and I think 
that in this instance the latter showed less than his usual tact and 
discrimination in the characters of the young. 

It was in pursuit of this object no doubt that Gerard finished his 


equations so rapidly and put his books on the shelf with a nervous 
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eagerness that denoted more than common excitement, to which 
Dolly’s imperturbable demeanour afforded a wholesome contrast. 

“ Off again, Jerry,” observed the latter, still intent on a mathe- 
matical figure requiring the construction of a square and a circle, on 
which he lavished much unnecessary accuracy and neatness, to the 
utter disregard of the demonstration it involved; “I envy you, my 
boy—and yet I would not change places with you after all. You'll 
have a pleasant journey, like the cove in the poem— 


‘* All in the blue unclouded weather, 
Thick-jewell’d shone the saddle-leather, 
The helmet and the helmet feather 
Burnt like one burning flame together, 

As he rode down to Camelot, ' 
‘Tirr-lirra! It’s deuced hot,’ 
Sang Sir Launcelot.” 


That’s what I call real poetry, Jerry. I say, I met Tennyson once at 
my old governor’s. He didn’t jaw much. I thought him rather a 
good chap. You’ve got three miles of it across those blazing marshes. 
T’ll take odds_you don’t do it in thirty-five minutes—walking, of 
course, heel and toe.” 

“ Bother!” replied Jerry, and, snatching his hat from its peg, laid 
his hand on the open window-sill, vaulted through, and was gone. 

Dolly returned to his problem, shaking his head with considerable 
gravity. : 

“ Now, that young chap will come to grief,” he soliloquised. ‘ He 
wants looking after, and who’s to look after him? If it was Dandy 
Burton I shouldn’t so much mind. The Dandy can take precious 
good care of himself. What he likes is to ‘ get up’ awful and be 
admired. Wouldn’t he just— 


‘‘ Stand at his diamond-door, 
With his rainbow-frill unfurl’d, 
And swear if he was uncurl’d” ? 


Now, Jerry’s different. Jerry ’s a good sort, and I don’t want to 
see the young beggar go a mucker for want of a little attention. 
Grits is a sensible chap enough—I never knew a miller that wasn’t. 
T’ll just drop easily down the lane and talk it all over with Grits.” 

In pursuance of which discreet resolution Dolly—who, although 
actually the junior, believed himself in wisdom and general experience 
many years older than his friend—sauntered out into the sunshine 
with such deliberation that ere he had gone a hundred yards, the other, 
speeding along as if he trod on air, was already more than half 
through his journey. 

And he was treading on air. The long, level marshes through 
which he passed, with their straight banks, their glistening ditches, 
their wet, luxuriant herbage and hideous pollard willows, would 
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have seemed to you or me but a flat uninteresting landscape, to be 
tolerated only for the stock it could carry and the remunerative 
interest it paid on the capital sunk in drainage per acre; but to 
Gerard Ainslie it was simply fairy-land—the fairy-land through 
which most of us pass, if only for a few paces, at some period of our 
lives. Few enter it more than once, for we remember when we 
emerged how cold it was outside; we shudder when we think of the 
bleak wind that buffeted our bodies and chilled our quivering hearts ; 
we have not forgotten how long it took to harden us for our 
bleak native atmosphere, and we dare not risk so sad a change 
again ! 

‘The marshes, whether fairy-land or pasture, soon disappeared 
beneath Gerard’s light and active foot-fall. What is a mere league 
of distance to a well-made lad of nineteen—a runner, a leaper, a 
cricketer—tolerably in condition, and, above all, very much in love ? 
He was soon in a wooded district, amongst deep lanes, winding foot- 
paths, thick hedges, frequent stiles, and a profusion of wild-flowers. 
He threaded his way as if he knew it well. Presently the colour 
faded from his cheek and his heart began to beat, for he had reached 
a wicket-gate in a high, mouldering, ivy-grown wall, and beyond it 
he knew was a smooth-shaven lawn, a spreading cypress, a wealth of 
roses, and the prettiest parsonage within four counties. He had 
learnt the trick of the gate, and had opened it often enough, yet he 
paused for a moment outside. Although he had walked his three miles 
pretty fast, he had been perfectly cool hitherto, but now he drew his 
handkerchief across his face, while, with white parched lips and trem- 
bling fingers, he turned the handle of the wicket and passed through. 


Cuaprter III. 
NORAH. 


Tue lawn, the cedar, the roses, there they were exactly as he had 
pictured them to himself last night in his dreams, that morning 
when he awoke, the whole forenoon in the dreary study, through 
those eternal equations. Nothing was wanting, not even the low 
chair, the slender work-table, nor the presence that made a paradise 
of it all. 

She was sitting in a white dress beneath the drooping lime-tree 
that gleamed and quivered in the sunbeams, alive with its hum of 
insects, heavy in its wealth of summer fragrance, and raining its 
shower of blossoms with every breath that whispered through its 
leaves. For many a long year after, perhaps his whole life long, 
E 2 
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he never forgot her as she sat before him then; never forgot the 
gold on her rich chestnut hair, the light in her deep fond eyes, nor 
the tremble of happiness in her voice, while she exclaimed, “ Gerard ! 
And again to-day! How did you manage to come over? It is 
so late I had almost given you up!” 

She had half-risen, as if her impulse was to rush towards him, 
but sat down again, and resumed her work with tolerable composure, 
though parted lips and flushing cheek betrayed only too clearly how 
welcome was this intrusion on her solitude. 

He was little more than nineteen, and he loved her very dearly. 
He could find nothing better to say than this: “I only wanted to 
bring you some music. The others are engaged, and I had really 
nothing else todo. How is Mr. Welby?” 

“ Papa was quite well,” she answered, demurely enough, “ and very 
busy, as usual at this hour, in his own den. Should she let him know,” 
—and there was a gleam of mirth in her eye, a suspicion of malice in 
her tone,—* should she run and tell him Mr. Ainslie was here?” 

“By no means,” answered Gerard, needlessly alarmed at such 
a suggestion ; “I would not disturb him on any consideration. And 
Norah !—you said I might call you Norah at the Archery Meeting.” 

“Did I?” replied the young lady, looking exceedingly pretty and 
provoking ; “I can’t have meant it if I did.” 

“Oh, Norah!” he interposed, reproachfully, “you don’t mean to 
say you've forgotten!” 

“T haven’t forgotten that you were extremely cross, and ate no 
luncheon, and behaved very badly,” she answered, laughing. ‘“ Never 
mind, Gerard, we made friends coming home, didn’t we? And if 
I said you might, I suppose you must. Now you look all right 
again, so don’t be a rude boy, but tell me honestly if you walked all 
this way in the sun only because you had nothing better to do?” 

His eyes glistened. ‘“ You know why I come here,” he said. 
“You know why I would walk a thousand miles barefoot to see 
you for five minutes. Now I shall. be contented all to-day and 
to-morrow, and then next morning I shall begin to get restless and 
anxious, and if I can, I shall come here again.” 

“ You dear fidget!” she answered, with a bright smile. “I know 
I can believe you, and it makes me very happy. Now hold these 
silks while I wind them; and after that, if you do it well, I'll give 
you some tea; and then you shall see papa, who is really very fond 
of you, before you go back.” 

So the two sat down—in Fairy-land—under the lime-tree, t» wind 
silks—a process requiring little physical exertion, and no great effort 
of mind. It seemed to engross their whole energies nevertheless. 
and to involve a good deal of conversation, carried on in a very low 
tone, IJ can guess almost all they said, but should not repeat suck 
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arrant nonsense, even had I overheard every syllable. It was only 
that old story, I suppose, the oldest of all, but to which people never 
get tired of listening ; and the sameness of which in every language, 
and under all circumstances, is as remarkable as its utter want of 
argument, continuity, or common sense. 

Gerard Ainslie and Miss Welby had now known each other for 
about six months, a sufficiently long period to allow of very destructive 
campaigns both in love and war. They had fallen in love, as 
people call it, very soon after their first introduction, that is to say, 
they had thought about each other a good deal, met often enough 
to keep up a vivid recollection of mutual sayings and doings, yet 
with sufficient uncertainty to create constant excitement, none the 
less keen for frequent disappointments; and, in short, had gone 
through the usual probation by which that accident of an accident, 
an unwise attachment between two individuals, becomes strengthened 
in exact proportion to its hopelessness, its inconvenience, and the 
undoubted absurdity that it should exist at all. 

People said Mr. Welby encouraged it; whereas poor Mr. Welby, 
who would have esteemed the prince in a fairy tale not half good 
enough for his daughter, was simply pleased to think that she should 
have companions of her own age, male or female, who could bring a 
brighter lustre to her eye, a softer bloom to her cheek. It never 
occurred to him for a moment that his Norah, his own peculiar pride 
and pet and constant companion since he lost her mother at four 
years old; should dream of caring for anybody but himself, at least 
for many a long day to come. If he did contemplate such a 
possibility, it was with a vague, misty idea that in some ten years 
or so, when he was ready to drop into his grave, some great noble- 
man would lay a heart, and coronet to match, at his child’s feet, and 
under the circumstances such an arrangement would be exceedingly 
suitable for all concerned. But that Norah, his Norah, should allow 
her affections to be entangled by young Gerard Ainslie, though a 
prime favourite of his own, why I do not believe such a contingency 
could have been placed before him in any light that could have 
caused him to admit the remotest chance of its existence. 

Nevertheless, while Mr. Welby was making bad English of ex- 
cellent Greek, under the impression that he was rendering the exact 
meaning of Euripides for the benefit of unlearned men, his daughter 
and her young adorer were enacting the old comedy, tragedy, farce, 
or pantomime—for it partakes of the nature of all these entertain- 
ments—on their own little stage, with scenery, dresses, and deco- 
rations to correspond. Ah! we talk of eloquence, expression, fine 
writing forsooth! and the trick of word-painting, as very a trick as 
any other turn of the handicraftsman’s trade ; but who ever read in 
a whole page of print one half the poetry condensed into two lines 
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of a woman’s manuscript—ungrammatical, if you please, ill- 
expressed, and with long tails to the letters, yet breathing in every 
syllable that sentiment of ideality which has made the whole orna- 
mental literature of the world? After all, the head only reproduces 
what the heart creates; and so we give the mocking-bird credit 
when he imitates the loving murmurs of the dove. 

If oratory should be judged by its effect, then must Norah Welby 
and Gerard Ainslie have been speakers of the highest calibre. To 
be sure, they had already practised in a good many rehearsals, and 
ought to have been pretty well up in their parts. The simultaneous 
start with which they increased their distance by at least a fathom, 
on hearing the door-bell jingling all over the house, would have 
ensured a round of applause from any audience in Europe. 

“ How provoking!” exclaimed the girl; “and people so seldom 
come here on a Tuesday. Perhaps, after all, it’s only somebody for 
papa.” 

Gerard said nothing, but his colour deepened, and a frown of very 
obvious annoyance lowered on his brow. It did-not clear the more 
to observe an open carriage, with a pair of good-looking horses, 
driven round to the stables. As paint and varnish glistened in the 
sunshine through the laurels, Miss Welby drew a long sigh of relief. 

“Tt might have been worse,” she said; “it might have been the 
Warings, all of them, with their aunt, or that dreadful Lady Baker, 
or Mrs. Brown; but it’s only Mr. Vandeleur, and he won’t stay long. 
Besides he’s always pleasant and good-natured, and never says the 
wrong thing. We won’t have tea though till he’s gone.” 

“It seems to me, Norah,” answered her visitor, “that you rather 
like Mr. Vandeleur.” 

“Like him! I should rather think I did!” protested the young lady, 
“but you needn’t look so fierce about it, Master Jerry. I like him 
because papa does, he’s always in better spirits after a visit from Mr. 
Vandeleur. Besides, he’s immensely clever you know, and well-read, 
and all that. Papa says he might be in the Government if he chose 
to go into Parliament. Not that I care about clever people myself, 
I think it’s much nicer to be like you, Jerry, you stupid boy; I don’t 
think you’ll ever pass your examination—and so much the better, 
for then you won’t have to go away, and leave us all, and—and 
forget us.” 

“ Forget you!” replied Gerard, decreasing by one-half the distance 
he had taken up from his companion. What more he might have 
said was cut short by the appearance of a gentleman whose step had 
been unheard on the thick velvet turf, and who now came forward to 
greet his hostess, with an admirable mixture of the deference due to 
a young lady, and the cordiality permitted from an old friend. 
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“T came through the garden on purpose to say how d’ye do,” he 
observed with marked politeness, “but my visit is really to your 
father, I hope he is not too busy to see me for half-an-hour. In fact, 
I believe he expected me either to-day or to-morrow ;” then turning 
to Gerard he shook him warmly by the hand, and congratulated 
him on the score he had made a few days before in a cricket 
match. 

Norah was right. Mr. Vandeleur was not a man to say the wrong 
thing, even under the most unfavourable circumstances. Those who 
knew him best affirmed that he was not to be hurried, nor taken 
aback, nor to be found at a loss. He would have been exceedingly 
popular, but that never for more than a very few seconds could he 
look anybody steadily in the face. 

His eyes shifted uneasily from Gerard’s even now. The latter did 
not like him, and though he answered civilly, was too young to con- 
ceal-his aversion ; but Vandeleur, with all the advantage of position, 
manner, and experience, still more of the man over the boy, and above 
all of the careless admirer over the devoted slave, felt too safe not to 
be in good humour, and put in even for Gerard’s approval by the 
tact with which he veiled his consciousness of intrusion, while he 
announced his intention to withdraw. 

*‘T see you have both more work to do;” he observed, gaily point- 
ing to askein of silk that still hung over the back of Norah’s chair— 
for in truth the operation had been going on very slowly—* and I 
have, as usual, a thousand things to attend to between this and dinner. 
Miss Welby, do you think I might venture to invade your father at 
once in his study? If you are not gone in half-an-hour, Ainslie, I 
can give you a lift most of the way back. I should like you to get 
your hand on those chestnuts of mine. The white-legged one is the 
only perfect phaeton-horse I ever had in my life. I will come and 
make my bow to Miss Welby before I start.” 

“ Isn’t he nice?” exclaimed Norah, as the visitor disappeared under 
the low ivy-grown porch of the Parsonage.  “‘ He always seems to do 
exactly what you want without finding you out. And if you’re tired 
or stupid, or don’t like to talk, he’ll neither bore you himself nor let 
other people worry you. Isn’t he nice, I say? Master Jerry, why 
can’t you answer? Don’t you know that I will insist on your liking 
everybody I like?” 

“ T cannot like Mr. Vandeleur,” answered Gerard doggedly, for not 
even the compliment implied in asking his opinion of the phaeton- 
horses, a compliment generally so acceptable at nineteen, had over- 
come his distaste to this gentleman. 

‘‘T never did like him, and I never shall like him. And I think I 
hate him all the more, Norah, because—because—— ”’ 
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“Because what ?” asked Miss Norah pettishly ; ‘because J like 
him ?” 

“ Because I think he likes you,” answered Gerard, with a very red 
face, adding somewhat injudiciously, “it’s absurd, it’s ridiculous! 
An old man like that!” 

“ He’s not so very old,” observed the young lady maliciously, “and 
he’s tolerably good-looking still.” 

“‘ He’s a widower, at any rate,” urged Gerard; “and they say he 
regularly killed his first wife.” 

‘So did Blue-beard,” replied wicked Miss Norah, “and look how 
people made up to him afterwards! Do you know I don’t see why 
Mr. Vandeleur shouldn’t settle down into a very good husband for 
anybody.” 

Gerard had been red before, he turned pale now. ‘ Do you really 
mean that?” he asked in tones rather lower and more distinct than 
common. 

“For anybody of his own age, of course,” answered the provoking 
girl. “Not for a young lady, you know. Why he must be very 
nearly as old as papa. Iwish he’d come to say ‘ Good-bye’ all the 
same, though he must take you with him. Poor boy! you'll never 
get back in time, and you'll be so hot if you have to run all the 
way.” 

Even while she spoke, a servant came out of the Parsonage with 
a message. It was to give “Mr. Vandeleur’s compliments, and one 
of his horses had lost a shoe. He feared to make Mr. Ainslie too 
late, if he waited till it was put on.” 

* And you’ve never had your tea after all!” exclaimed Norah, 
about to recall the servant and order that beverage forthwith ; but 
Ainslie did not want any tea, and could not stay for it if he had 
wanted some. Even his light foot could hardly be expected to do 
the three miles much under twenty-five minutes, and he must be 
off at once. He hated going, and she hated parting with him. Pro- 
bably they told each other so, for the servant was already out of 
hearing, and his back was turned. 

We may follow the servant’s exauple. We have no wish to 
be spies on the leave-taking of two young lovers at nineteen. 


Cuarter IV. 
MR. VANDELEUR. 


I nave not the slightest doubt the chestnut horse’s shoe was off 
when he arrived, and that his owner was perfectly aware of the loss 
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while so politely offering Gerard Ainslie a lift back in his carriage, 
but Mr. Vandeleur was a gentleman untroubled by scruples either in 
small things or great. His principle, if he had any, was never to 
practise insincerity unless it was necessary, or at least extremely 
convenient, except where women were concerned ; in such cases he 
considered deceit not only essential, but praiseworthy. As a young 
man, Vandeleur had been a profligate, when open profligacy was 
more the fashion than at present ; while good looks, a good consti- 
tution, and a good fortune, helped him to play his part successfully 
enough on the stage of life, in London or Paris, as the pleasant 
popular good-for-nothing, who in spite of his extravagance was never 
out-at-elbows, in spite of his excesses was never out of spirits or 
out of humour. With a comely exterior, a healthy digestion, and a 
balance at his banker’s, a man requires but few sterling qualities to 
make his way in a society that troubles itself very little about its 
neighbours so long as they render themselves agreeable, in a world 
that while not entirely averse to being shocked, is chiefly intolerant 
of being bored. 

Some of those who ministered to his pleasures might indeed have 
told strange stories about Vandeleur, and one violent scene in 
Paris was only hushed up by the tact of an exalted foreign friend, 
and the complicity of a sergent de ville ; but such trifling matters were 
below the surface, and in no way affected his popularity, particularly 
amongst the ladies, with whom a little mystery goes a long way, 
and into whose good graces the best initiative step is to awaken a 
curiosity, that seldom fails to chafe itself into interest if left for a 
time ungratified. It can only have been some morbid desire to learn 
more of him at all risks, that tempted the daughter of a ducal 
house to trust her life’s happiness in so frail a bark as that of Van- 
deleur. ‘Lady Margaret must be a bold girl!” was the general 
opinion expressed at White’s, Boodle’s, and Arthur’s, in the boudoirs 
of Belgravia, and the dining-rooms of Mayfair, when her marriage 
was announced, and it was observed that the bridegroom’s intimate 
friends were those who showed most disapprobation of the alliance, 
and who chiefly commiserated the bride. Nevertheless, bold or blush- 
ing, Lady Margaret married him decorously, attended the wedding- 
breakfast afterwards, and eventually drove off in a very becoming 
lilac travelling-dress to spend the honeymoon at Oakover, her 
husband’s old family place. But she never came back to London. 
For two years husband and wife disappeared entirely from the set 
in which they had hitherto lived, regretted loudly, missed but little, 
as is the way of the world. They travelled a good deal, they vege- 
tated at their country place, but at home or abroad never seemed to 
be an hour apart. 
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Some people said she was jealous, frightfully jealous, and would 
not let him out of her sight ; some that they were a most attached 
couple ; some that Lady Margaret’s health had grown very preca- 
rious, and she required constant attention. Her own family shook 
their heads and agreed, “ Margaret was much altered since her 
marriage, and seemed so wrapped up in her husband that she had 
quite forgotten her own relations. As for him—wWell, they didn’t 
know what she had done to him, but he certainly used to be much 
pleasanter as a bachelor!” 

Lady Margaret had no children, yet she lost her looks day by day. 
At the end of two years the blinds were down at Oakover, and its 
mistress was lying dead in the bed-room that had been decorated so 
beautifully to receive her as a bride. The sun rose and set more 
than once before Vandeleur could be persuaded to leave her body. 
A. belated house-maid, creeping upstairs to bed, frightened out of 
her wits at any rate by the bare idea of a death in the house, heard 
his laughter ringing wild and shrill in that desolate chamber at 
the end of the corridor. Long afterwards, in her next place, the 
poor girl would wake up in the night, terrified by the memory of 
that fearful mirth, which haunted even her dreams. On the day of 
Lady Margaret’s funeral, however, the mourners were surprised to see 
how bravely her husband bore his loss. In a few weeks the same 
people who declared themselves shocked to hear that Mr. Vandeleur 
went about much as usual, in a few months were surprised to learn he 
had retired from the world and gone into a monastery. 

The monastery turned out to be simply a yacht of considerable 
tonnage. For two years Vandeleur absented himself from England, 
and of that two years he either would not, or could not give any 
account. When he returned, the ladies would have made him a 
second Lara, had he shown the least tendency to the mysterious and 
romantic; but he turned up one morning in Hyde Park as if 
nothing had happened, paid his penny for a chair, lit his cigar, took 
his hat off to the smartest ladies with his old manner, went to the 
Opera, and in twenty-four hours was as thoroughly re-established in 
London as if he had never married, and never left it. 

He was still rather good-looking, but affected a style of dress and 
deportment belonging to a more advanced period of life than he had 
attained. His hair and whiskers were grizzled, indeed, and there 
were undoubted wrinkles about his keen restless eyes, as on his healthy, 
weather-browned cheek ; yet none of the ladies voted him too old to 
marry, they even protested he was not too old todance ; and I believe 
that at no period of his life would Vandeleur have had a better 
chance of winning a nice wife than in the first season after his return 
from his mysterious disappearance. 
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He did not seem the least inclined to take advantage of his luck. 
While at Oakover, indeed, he busied himself to a certain extent with 
a country gentleman’s duties and amusements, attended magistrates’ 
meetings at rare intervals, asked a houseful of neighbours to shoot, 
dine, and sleep, two or three times during the winter ; was present at 
one archery meeting in October, and expressed an intention he did 
not fulfil, of going to the County Ball; but in London he appeared 
to relapse insensibly into his bachelor ways and bachelor life, so that 
the Vandeleur of forty was, I fear, little more a useful or respectable 
member of society than the Vandeleur of twenty-five. 

A few years of such a life, and the proprietor of Oakover seemed 
to have settled down into a regular groove of refined self-indulgence. 
The tongue of scandal wags so freely when it has once been set going, 
that no wonder it soon tires itself out, and a man who pays lavishly 
for his pleasures finds it a long time before they rise up in judgment 
against him. Even in a country neighbourhood it is possible to 
establish a prescriptive right for doing wrong ; and while the domestic 
arrangements at Oakover itself were conducted with the utmost 
decorum and propriety, people soon ceased to trouble themselves 
about its master’s doings when out of his own house. 

For an idle man Vandeleur was no mean scholar. The sixth 
form at Eton, and a good degree at Oxford, had not cured him of a 
taste for classic literature, and he certainly did derive a pleasure 
from his visits to Mr. Welby’s Parsonage, which had nothing to do 
with the bright eyes of the clergyman’s daughter. 

Host and guest had much in common. Welby himself, before he 
entered the Church—of which it is but fair to say he was a con- 
scientious minister—had been familiar, so to speak, with the ranks 
of the Opposition. Even now he looked back to the brilliancy of 
that pleasant, wicked world, as the crew of Ulysses may have recalled 
the wild delights of their enchanted island. False they were, no 
doubt—lawless, injurious, debasing ; yet tinged, they felt too keenly, 
with an unearthly gleam of joy from heaven or hell. They are 
thankful to have escaped, yet would they not forego the strange 
experience if they could. : 

Miss Welby was right when she said her father always seemed in 
better spirits after a visit from Mr. Vandeleur; perhaps that was 
why she received the latter so graciously when, emerging from the 
study, he crossed the lawn to take leave of her some twenty minutes 
after Gerard Ainslie’s departure. 

He ought to have been no bad judge, and he thought he had never 
seen a woman look so well. Happiness is a rare cosmetic; and 
though, as many a man had reason to admit, sorrow in after years 


refined, idealised, and gave a more elevated character to her beauty, 
_ 
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I doubt if Norah was ever more captivating to Vandeleur than on 
that bright summer’s afternoon under the lime-trees. 

She was thinking of Gerard, as a woman thinks of her idol for the time. 
That period may be a life-time, or it may last only for a year or two, 
or for a few months.- I have even heard three weeks specified as its 
most convenient duration ; but long or short, no doubt the worship is 
sincere and engrossing while it exists. The little flutter, the sub- 
dued agitation created by the presence of her lover, had vanished, but 
the feeling of intense happiness, the sense of complete dependence 
and repose, steeped her in an atmosphere of security and contentment 
that seemed to glorify her whole being, and to enhance even the 
physical superiority of her charms. She felt so thankful, so joyful, 
so capable of everything that was noble or good, so completely in 
charity with all the world! No wonder she greeted her father’s 
friend with a cordial manner and a bright smile. 

“ Your carriage has not come round yet, Mr. Vandeleur,” she said, 
“and they will bring tea in five minutes. Papa generally comes out 
and has a cup with us here. You at least are not obliged to hurry 
away,” she added rather wistfully, glancing at the chair which Gerard 
had lately occupied. 

His eye followed hers. “I am glad I’m too old for a private 
tutor,” he answered with a meaning smile. “That’s a very nice boy, 
Miss Vandeleur, that young Mr. Ainslie; and how sorry he seemed 
to go away.” 


She blushed. It was embarrassing to talk about Gerard, but still 
it was not unpleasant. 

“ We all like him very much,” she said guardedly, meaning pro- 
bably by “all,” herself, her papa, and her bullfinch, which comprised 
the family. 

“A nice gentleman-like boy,” continued Mr. Vandeleur ; “ well- 
disposed, too, I can see. When I was his age, Miss Welby, I don’t 
think I should have been so amenable to discipline under the same 
temptation. I fancy my tutor might have whistled for me, if I wanted 
to be late for dinner. Ah! we were wilder in my time, and most of us 
have turned out badly in consequence. But I like this lad, I assure 
you, very much. None the less that he seems so devoted to you. 
Have you known him long ?” 

Luckily the tea had just arrived, and Norah could bend her blush- 
ing face over the cups. 

Had she known Gerard long? Well, it seemed so; and yet the 
time had passed only too quickly. She had known him scarcely six 
months. Was that along or a short acquaintance in which to have 
become so fond of him ? 

With faltering voice she replied, ‘“‘ Yes—no—not very long—ever 
since last winter, when he came to Mr. Archer’s.” 
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“ Who is he? and what is he? ” continued Vandeleur, sipping his 
tea talmly. “Do they mean him for a soldier? Will my friend 
Archer make anything of him? Don’t you pity poor Archer, Miss 
Welby? Ascholar,a gentleman, a fellow who has seen some service, 
and might have distinguished himself if he had stuck to the army. 
And now he is condemned to spend seven hours a day in licking cubs 
into shape for inspection by the Horse Guards! ” 

“ There are no cubs there this year,” she answered with some spirit. 
“Mr. Burton, and Mr. Egremont, and the rest, are very gentleman- 
like, pleasant young men, and just as clever as anybody else! ” 

“That is not saying much,” he replied, with perfect t good humour ; 
“but when I talk of ‘cubs’ I declare to you I don’t mean your friend 
and mine, Mr. Ainslie. I tell you I have taken a great fancy to the 
boy, and would do him a turn if I could. I suppose he would like 
to get his commission at once ?”’ 

Even at nineteen she was yet woman enough to have studied his 
future welfare ; and his “ getting his commission ” was the point to 
which she had so often looked forward with dismay as the termination of 
their happiness—it might be, something whispered to her ominously, 
even of their friendship. Nevertheless, she knew it would be for his 
advantage to enter the army at once. She knew he was wasting his 
time here, in nothing perhaps more than in his oft-repeated visits to 
herself. Her heart sank when she thought of the lawn, and the 
cedar, and the lime-trees, without those visits to look back on, and 
look forward to, but she answered bravely, though her face turned 
very pale. 

“Certainly! It would be of great importance to Mr. Ainslie, I 
believe ; and I am sure he would be grateful to anybody who could 
help him to it.” 

She would have added, ‘‘ And so should I,” but a sensation as if she 
were choking stopped her short. 

“Tf you are interested about him, that is enough,” replied Van- 
deleur. ‘I will try what can be done, and small as is my interest, it 
ought to be sufficient to carry out so very common-place a job as this. 
In the meantime what a hot walk the poor boy will have! I wish 
he could have waited, and I would have driven him to Archer’s door. 
It’s a good thing to be young, Miss Welby, but no doubt there are 
certain disadvantages connected with a prosperity that is still to 
come. In ten years that young gentleman will be a rising man, I 
venture to predict. In twenty a successful one, with a position and 
‘a name in the world. Twenty years! It’s a long time, isn’t it? I 
shall be in my grave, and you—why even you will have left off being 
a young lady then.” 

She was thinking the same herself. Would it really be twenty 
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years before poor Gerard could reach the lowest round of that 
ladder on which she longed to see him? Mr. Vandeleur had great 
experience, he must know vest, he was a thorough man of the world. 
What an unfair world it was. Poor Gerard ! 

She sighed, and raising her eyes to her companion’s face, who 
instantly looked away, was conscious he had read her thoughts, and 
this added to her discomposure, and for the moment she felt as if she 
could cry. Vandeleur knew every turn of the game he was playing, 
and saw that for the present he had better enact any part than that 
of confidant. Later, perhaps, when Gerard was gone, and the 
blank required filling up, it might be judicious to assume that, or any 
other character, which would give him access to her society; but at 
the present stage, disinterested friendship was obviously the card to 
play, and he produced it without hesitation. 

“ Then that is settled!” he said gaily. “I'll do what I can, and 
if I don’t succeed you may be sure it’s not for want of good-will to 
you and yours. I’m an old friend, you know, Miss Welby—if not of 
your own at least of your father’s; and believe me, it would be a 
great pleasure to serve you in anything. Anything !—a caprice, a 
fancy, what you will. Black or white, right or wrong, easy or diffi- 
cult—or impossible. That’s plain speaking, isn’t it? I don’t do 
things by halves! And now I must really’be off; those horses of 
mine have pawed a regular pit in your gravel-walk, and half-a-dozen 
country neighbours are waiting dinner for me at this moment, I do 
believe. Good-bye, Miss Welby, keep your spirits up, and let me 
come and see you again when I’ve some good news to tell.” 

Still talking, he hurried away, and drove off at a gallop, waving 
his whip cheerfully above the laurels as he passed within sight of the 
lawn. Norah thought she had never liked him so much as when the 
grating of his wheels died out in the stillness of the summer evening, 
and she was left alone with her own thoughts. 
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Mr. VAnbELEUR always drove fast. He liked to know that the poor 
countryman breaking stones on the road, or laying the fence by its 
side, looked after him as he flashed by, with stolid admiration on his 
dull face, and muttered, “Ah! there gocs Squire Vandeleur, sure- 
lie!”? On the present occasion his pace was even better than common, 
and the chestnuts laid themselves down to their work in a form that 
showed that the two-hundred guineas a-piece he had paid for them was 
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not a shilling too much. He pulled them back on their haunches, 
however, at a turn in the road, with a sudden energy that jerked his 
groom’s chin against the rail of the driving-seat, and stopped his 
carriage within three feet of a showily-dressed young woman, who 
was gathering wild-flowers off the hedge with a transparent affecta- 
tion of unconsciousness that she was observed. 

« Why, Fanny,” said he, leaning out of the carriage to look under 
her bonnet, “ Fanny Draper, I thought you were in London, or Paris, 
at least ;—-or gone to the devil before your time,” he added, in an 
undertone, between his teeth. 

The lady thus accosted put her hand to her side with a faint catch- 
ing of the breath, as of one in weak health, whose nerves are unequal 
to a shock. She glanced up at him from under her eye-lashes 
roguishly enough, however, while she replied— 

“My! Itfit isn’t Squire Vandeleur! I’m sure I never thought 
as you'd be the first person to meet me at my home-coming, and 
that’s the truth.” Here she dropped a saucy littlecurtsey. “ I hope 
you've kept your health, sir, since I see you last! ” 

“Much you care for that, you little devil!” replied Vandeleur, 
with a familiar laugh. ‘ My health is pretty good for an old one, 
and you look as handsome and as wicked as you ever did. So we 
needn’t pay each other any more unmeaning compliments. Here! 
I’ve got something to say to you. Jump up, and I'll give you a lift 
home to the mill.” 

The girl’s eyes sparkled, but she looked meaningly towards the 
groom at the horses’ heads, and back in his master’s face. 

“Oh, never mind him!” exclaimed the latter, understanding the 
glance. “If my servants don’t attend to their own business, at least 
they never trouble themselves about mine. Jump up, I tell you, and 
don’t keep that off-horse fretting all night.” 

She still demurred, though with an obvious intention of yielding 
at last. 

“Suppose we should meet any of the neighbours, Mr. Van- 
deleur, or some of the gentlefolks coming home from the archery. 
Why, whatever would they think of you and me ?” 

«‘ Please yourself,”’ he answered carelessly. ‘ Only it’s a long two 
miles to the mill, and I suppose you don’t want to wear those pretty 
little boots out faster than you can help. Come! that’s a good girl. 
I thought you would. Sit tight now. Never mind your dress. I'll 
tuck it in under the apron. Let ’em alone, Tom! And off she 
goes again!” 

While he spoke, he stretched out his hand and helped her into the 
front seat by his side, taking especial care of the gaudy muslin skirt 
she wore. One word of encouragement was enough to make his 
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horses dash freely at their collars, the groom jumped into his place 
like a harlequin, and the phaecton was again bowling through the still 
summer evening at the rate of twelve miles an hour. 

When a tolerably popular person has earned a reputation for 
eccentricity, there is no end to the strange things he may do without 
provoking the censure, or even the comments, of his neighbours. 
Even had it not been the hour at which most of them were dressing 
for dinner, there was little likelihood that Vandeleur would meet any 
of his friends in the lonely road that skirted his property, ere it 
brought him to the confines of his park; but it is probable that even 
the most censorious, observing him driving a smartly-dressed person 
of the other sex in a lower grade of society than his own, would have 
made no more disparaging remark than that ‘“ Vandeleur was such 
a queer fellow, you never knew exactly what he was at!” He drove 
on, therefore, in perfect confidence, conversing very earnestly with 
his companion, though in such low tones that Tom’s sharp ears in the 
back seat could scarcely make out a syllable he said. She listened 
attentively enough; more so, perhaps, than he had any right to 
expect, considering that her thoughts were distracted by the enviable 
situation in which she found herself,—driving in a real phaeton, by 
the side of a real gentleman, with a real servant in livery behind. 

Fanny Draper had occupied from her youth a position little caleu- 
lated to improve either her good conduct or her good sense. She had 
been a village beauty almost as long as she could remember—ever 
since the time when she first began to do up her back-hair with a 
comb. The boys who sung in the choir made love to her when she 
went to the Sunday-school ; the young farmers paid her devoted 
attention and quarrelled about her among themselves, the first day 
she ever attended a merry-making. She might have married a 
master bricklayer at eighteen; and by the time she went out to 
service, was as finished a coquette in her own way as if she had been 
a French Marquise at the Court of Louis Quatorze. 

Of course, to use the master-bricklayer’s expression, such a “ choice 
piece of goods ”’ as the miller’s daughter was above doing rough work, 
and the only situation she could think of taking was that of a lady’s- 
maid; equally of course, she did not keep her first place three 
months, but returned to her father’s mill before the expiration of 
that period, with rings on her fingers, a large stock of new clothes, 
and a considerable accession of self-esteem. Also, it is needless to 
add, like all ladies’-maids, under a solemn engagement to be married 
to a butler ! 

Poor old Draper didn’t know exactly what to make of her. He 
had two sons doing well in his own business at the other end of 
England. He was a widower, Fanny was his only daughter, and the 
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happiest day in the year to him was the one when she came home. 
Nevertheless, what with her watch, her rings, her white hands, her 
flowing dresses, and the number of followers she managed to col- 
lect about her even at the mill, the old man felt that she was too 
much for him, and that while she lived in it, the house never looked 
like his own. He admired her very much. He loved her very dearly. 
He seldom contradicted her, but he always smoked an extra pipe the 
night she went away, and yet he dreaded the time when she should 
make a sensible marriage (perhaps with the butler), and be “ off his 
hands,” as he expressed it, “ for good and all.” 

Ripley Mill was but a little way from Oakover. It is not to be 
supposed that so comely a young woman as the miller’s daughter 
escaped Mr. Vandeleur’s observation. She took good care to throw 
herself in his way on every possible occasion, and the Squire, as her 
father called him, treated her with that sort of good-humoured, 
condescending, offensive familiarity, which, men seem to forget, is 
the worst possible compliment to any woman high or low. That 
Miss Draper’s vanity ever led her to believe that she could captivate 
the Squire is more than I will take upon me to assert, but no doubt 
it was flattered by the trifling attentions he sometimes paid her ; and 
she had been heard to observe more than once amongst her inti- 
mates, that ‘The Squire was quite the gentleman, and let alone his 
appearance, which was neither here nor there, his manners would 
always make him a prime favourite with the ladies,” invariably 
adding that, “for her part, the Squire knew his place, and she knew 
hers.” 

The pace at which Vandeleur drove soon brought them to a certain 
stile, over which Miss Fanny had leant many a time in prolonged 
interviews with different rustic lovers, and which was removed but by 
one narrow orchard from her father’s mill. Short as was the time, 
however, the driver seemed to have made the most of it, for his com- 
panion’s face looked flushed and agitated when she got down. A 
perceptible shade of disappointment, and even vexation, clouded her 
brow, while the voice in which she bade him “Good evening,” 
betrayed a certain amount of pique and ill-humour bravely kept 
under. Vandeleur’s tone, on the contrary, was confident and cheer- 
ful as usual. 

“Tt’s a bargain then,” said he, releasing her hand, as she sprang 
on the foot-path from the top of the front wheel. “TI can depend 
upon you, can’t I? to do your best or worst; and your worst with 
that pretty face of yours would tackle a much more difficult job than 
this. Honour, Miss Fanny! If you'll keep your word, you know 
I'll keep mine,” 

“Honour, Squire,” replied she, with a forced smile that marred the 
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comeliness of all the lower part of her face. ‘“ But you’re ina 
desperate hurry! A week isn’t much time, now, is it? to finish a 
young gentleman right off.” 

“Those bright eyes of yours finished an old gentleman right off in 
a day,” answered Vandeleur, laughing. “Good night, my dear, and 
stick to your bargain.” 

Before she was over the stile, his phacton had turned a corner in 
the lane, and was out of sight. 

Miss Draper took her bonnet off, and dangled it by the strings 
while the cool evening air breathed on her forehead and lifted her 
jetty locks. She was a pretty girl, no doubt, of a style by no means 
uncommon in her class. Dark eyes, high colour, irregular features, 
with a good dea] of play in them, a large laughing mouth, and a 
capital set of teeth, made up a face that people turned round to look 
at in market-places, or on high-roads, and her figure, as she herself 
boasted, required “no making up, with as little dressing as most 
people’s, provided only her things was good of their kind.” Yes, 
she was a handsome girl, and though her vanity had received a 
considerable shock, she did not doubt it even now. 

After a few seconds’ thought, her irritation seemed to subside. 
Circumstances had for some years forced Miss Draper’s mind to take 
a practical turn. Flattered vanity was a pleasing sensation, she 
admitted, but tangible advantage was ¢he thing after all. 

“Now whatever can the Squire be driving at?” soliloquised 
his late companion, as threading the apple-trees she came within 
hearing of the familiar mill. ‘There’s something behind all this, 
and I’ll be at the back of it as sure as my name’s Fanny! He’s a 
deep ’un, is the Squire, but he’s a gentleman, I will say that! Quite 
the gentleman, he is! Ten pounds down. Let me see, that will pay 
for the two bonnets, and as much as I ever wil] pay of Mrs. Mark- 
ham’s bill. And twenty more, if it all comes off right, within a 
month. Twenty pounds is a good deal of money! Yes, I always 
did uphold as the Squire were quite the gentleman.” 

She arrived simultaneously with this happy conclusion, at the door 
of her paternal home, and the welcome of her father’s professionally 
dusty embrace. 

Vandeleur was not long in reaching Oakover, and commencing his 
toilet, which progressed rapidly, like everything else he did, with- 
out his appearing to hurry it. At a sufficiently advanced stage he 
rang for his valet. ‘ Anybody come yet?” asked the host, tying a 
white neckcloth with the utmost precision. 

“Sir Thomas Boulder, Colonel and Mrs. Waring, Lady Baker, 
Mrs. and Miss St. Denys, Major Blades, Captain Coverley, and 
Mr. Green,” answered the well-drilled valet without faltering. 
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“Nobody else expected, is there?” was the next question, while 
his master pulled the bows to equal length. 

‘‘ Dinner was ordered for ten, sir,’”’ answered his servant. 

“Been here long?” asked Vandeleur, buttoning the watch-chain 
into his waistcoat. 

“ About three-quarters of an hour, sir,’ 
reply. 

“Very good. Then get dinner in five minutes!” and although 
nine hungry guests were waiting for him, Vandeleur employed 
that five minutes in writing a letter to a great nobleman, with whom 
he was on intimate terms. 

While he ordered a man and horse to gallop off with it at once to 
the nearest post-town, in time for the night mail, he read the following 
lines over with a satisfied expression of countenance, and rather an 
evil smile. 


’ was the imperturbable 


‘My pEeAR Lorp,—You can do me a favour, and I know I have 
only to ask it. I want a commission for a young friend of mine, as 
soon as ever it can be got. I believe he is quite ready for examina- 
tion, or whatever you call the farce'these young ones have to enact 
now-a-days. In our time people were not so particular about anything. 
Still I think you and I do pretty much as we like, and can’t complain. 
On a slip of paper I enclose the young one’s name and address. 
The sooner, for his own sake, we get him out of England the 
better,—and where he goes afterwards nobody cares a curse! You 
understand. 

“ Don’t forget I eXpect you early next month, and will make sure 
there is a pleasant party to meet you. 

“Ever yours, 
“J. VANDELEUR.” 


“Not a bad day’s work altogether,” muttered the writer as he 
stuck a stamp on the envelope, and went down to dinner. 
G. J. Wuyre MELVILLE. 





THE SIGNIFICANCE OF RITUALISM. 


THERE are many indications in literature, and now and thea some 
in politics, which lead one to conclude that the old spirit of compro- 
mise and timid dread of first principles which once distinguished 
the thinking of this country is less of a national characteristic than 
it used to be. There are not a few writers who habitually display a 
“thoroughness” of tone and argument which would have caused 
a general feeling of dismay in the Georgian period. It is far less 
true now than it was even when Mr. Mill wrote the sentence that 
“the English are fond of boasting that they regard the practice and 
not the theory of institutions. Their boast stops short of the truth. 
They prefer their theory to differ from their practice.” Precedent 
and routine have far less power among us now than they had 
formerly. Institutions and opinions are attacked, and even defended, 
on grounds which pretend to, if they do not always attain, some- 
thing like philosophic exhaustiveness, and to spring from a determi- 
nation to get at the root of the matter if possible. It would not 
be difficult to give numerous illustrations of this great difference 
between us and our grandfathers if this were the fitting occasion for 
it. Several of our most esteemed writers are men who are well 
known to be “by no means afraid of inferences,” who will push a 
principle, if they are but convinced of its soundness, to any length it 
will go, who hold the rule-of-thumb philosophy in utter abhorrence, 
and are quite convinced that it is not easy to have too much truth in 
the world. And these writers are read and admired; they have 
schools and apt disciples, who vigorously take up their master’s line 
of thought. If any one will compare Mr. Mill’s philosophic career 
with that of Hume, he will realise what I advance. The greatest 
of modern sceptics was unable, with all his genius, to attract more 
than a surly and stingy amount of attention, and the true response to 
his audacious speculation, the contrecoup to his negative philosophy, 
came from the land of Kant and Fichte. Whatever may be thought 
of Mr. Mill’s philosophy, no one will say that his writings have not 
attracted attention, that indeed they have not gone a great way 
towards forming the opinions and character of a large portion of 
the most vigorous thinkers of the age. His works do not fall “ still 
born” from the press as Hume’s did. Yet he is Hume’s lineal 
descendant, and scarcely less audacious. Again, it would be difficult 
now to find a mind of the culture and calibre of Burke’s making a 
set defence of prejudice and bigotry such as may still be read in 
almost every page of the famous “ Reflections.” 

I have but one more preliminary remark to make before pro- 
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ceeding to the immediate object of this paper; that is, that we differ 
from the eighteenth century not only by reason of our greater 
thoroughness in speculation, but by our greater strength and vivid- 
ness of feeling. Not only the thinking of the last century was timid, 
but the passions were weak. Poetry, as we know, after the death of 
Pope (and he was nothing so very extraordinary), positively stopped 
for want of human passion enough to keep it going. Primness and 
propriety were the literary excellencies at which all writers seemed 
to aim. Strong emotion was held to be savouring of barbarism ; 
above all, strong religious emotion was barbarous and odious too. The 
Crusaders were all fools; the Puritans were the same, with a slight 
dash of the knave superadded ; and the only enlightened and well- 
behaved age the world had ever seen was that of Blair, Hayley, and 
Dr. Beattie. Again, make a comparison between the last and present 
age. It is only necessary to think of Tennyson’s “ In Memoriam,” 
of Carlyle’s ‘ Sartor Resartus,” of Browning’s “ Men and Women,” 
of Mill’s “ Liberty,” to feel how unutterably alien and _ repulsive 
they would have been to the generations which rejoiced in Spectators, 
Tatlers, and Ramblers. 

Let us consider the bearing of these remarks upon Ritualism. 
Church Principles, the Sacramental system, Puseyism, Tract- 
arianism, Ritualism, are all different names to designate the same 
thing. The thing itself, under whatever name, has been before the 
public for at least thirty years. During that period it has passed 
from its embryonic stage in the heads and hearts of a few young 
men of genius at Oxford, into a broad public fact capable of arousing 
the attention of the most careless and apathetic on such subjects. 
It has been unpopular and prosperous from the very first: it has 
been hated and denounced without stint, and it has grown deeper 
and broader and lustier through it all. There have been frequent 
lulls in the storm of obloquy which has generally beaten upon it. 
First of all, when several of its chief leaders went over to Rome, 
the impression was that the worst was over, that now really there 
would be peace. The firebrands were gone, and all would be comfort- 
able as before. The public ignored it, and felt satisfied that that must 
suppress it. The mistake had been to notice Newman, and Froude, 
and Ward. If treated with the neglect and contempt they deserved, 
they and their fancies would necessarily disappear and be forgotten. 
An apparent success, and one only apparent, seemed to justify the 
wisdom of this procedure. Some years ago Tractarianism attracted 
but little attention, and to the uninitiated might have been considered 
in a fair way of dying. Bereft of the leadership of the men of 
genius who originated it; without the charm of novelty any more, 
Puseyism might reasonably enough be supposed to have had its 
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day. If it lived as it did, it must have been by reason of its own 
inherent strength. It was supported neither by flattery nor persecu- 
tion. It was supposed to be one of the recognised failures of the 
world, and nothing more was wanted than that it should be decently 
buried and forgotten. And lo! it is more prosperous, and aggressive, 
and vigorous than ever. In town, in country, in costly and beautiful 
stone churches, in improvised corrugated iron churches, amid the hovels 
of the poor, amid the mansions of the rich, the Tractarian clergyman 
with his long skirts is to be seen with greater and greater frequency. 
The papers team with letters which display the fury and alarm of 
the writers. The old charges of “pernicious nonsense,” “ childish 
credulity,” ‘‘Romish craftiness,” “silly fondness” for gewgaws and 
frippery, are reiterated and enforced with an intensified animosity. 
We are assured, with a vehemence which seems uncalled for if the 
fact is really so, that England will never stand it; that English 
fathers, English mothers, English male cousins, will endure a great 
deal, but this they will not endure; and woe betide the man on 
whom their wrath shall fall. It is obviously a very fearful thing 
to come in the way of the infuriated parent. But one cannot 
help asking why is he so infuriated? If nothing living or dead 
will induce him to embrace or endure Ritualism, why there is an 
end of it. Ritualism must die; must turn its face to the wall, and 
feel that there is no further hope for it in this world. But this 
tragic prospective certainty of secing his hated foe prostrate and 
undone does not seem, on this occasion, to have the usual mollifying 
effects. In that great and incomparable organ of public opinion, 
the Times, the voice of the head of the family is waxing shriller and 
fiercer every day. Ere now he denounced Ritualism with measured 
and half-contemptuous pomposity. He is now rapidly casting all 
dignity aside. He vociferates with almost inarticulate wrath. It 
is the impression that he is so angry because he is becoming 
seriously alarmed, because he cannot say with half the comfort that 
he did of yore, that “ there is nothing in it ;” because even the “ man 
milliner ” explanation which tickled and satisfied both his conscience 
and his sense of fun, is threatening to turn out untenable—because, in 
a word, Ritualism is manifestly a much more stubborn fact, and con- 
ceals a meaning far more important than in his frank, off-hand way 
he was inclined to believe it. To show that indeed there are very 
few more important subjects just now in English society than 
Ritualism, that it is not only important, but urgent also, is what I 
wish to attempt. 

We have seen that our age differs from its predecessor in this 
respect, that it is a great deal more thorough. So Ritualism is 
thorough, logical, and consistent. The Ritualists hold the views 
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they do hold because they insist upon defining their position and act- 
ing upon, as well as tacitly assenting to, their principles. They say, 
in effect, “ If we are to have an authoritative guide in matters of reli- 
gion—and nobody, of Christians, denies that such a guide, of some 
sort, is necessary—it is quite clear we must obey it implicitly. 
Private judgment working on the Bible leads evidently to most 
appalling results—to Pantheism, to Hegelianism, to Nihilism. There 
are three centuries to prove it. When private judgment is given free 
play, it comes to these or similar results.” The Ritualists say that 
they value Christianity a great deal too much to allow it to slip 
through their fingers in this manner. They say, If it is allowable to 
pick and choose what you like and prefer in the Catholic faith, where 
and when are you to stop ? “If you may reject ecclesiastical miracles,” 
they ask, “why not scriptural miracles? It is mere assumption and 
prejudice to say that the evidence in one case is better than the evi- 
dence in the other. In not a few instances the evidence for the Biblical 
miracles is not so good as that for the medizeval. And why, if you reject 
Apostolic Succession, should you retain belief in the doctrine of Bap- 
tism ? or why, if you reject Baptismal Regeneration, should you con- 
tinue to believe in the doctrine of the Trinity? The spirit which 
leads you to question the one, w ill infallibly lead you or your fellows 
to question the other. You may inconsistently turn round on those 
who go further than you and, like the Gracchi complaining of sedi- 
tion, vilify your fellow rebels, but your position is none the safer or 
more tenable. You condemn yourselves when you condemn great or 
small excesses in others. We Ritualists will, without reserve or after- 
thought, and be the consequences what they may, accept the Catholic 
faith quod semper, quod ab omnibus, quod ubique. It is open to you to 
say, if you will, that we are tending towards Rome. You clearly are 
tending towards scepticism, and if you do not go all the way, it 
must be because you are afraid of your own principles ; because you 
dread the application of that private judgment to your own creed 
which you are so anxious that we should apply to ours. If you object 
to Strauss or Renan, we object to you on precisely the same grounds, 
only we are consistent in our objection and you are not. If to speak 
and act thus on our part is going counter to the Reformation, so 
much the worse for the Reformation. These are not the times for 
half measures and half opinions. Is Christianity to be slowly dis- 
solved in the crucible of modern criticism, or is it te be courageously 
embraced in its manifold richness and developed completeness as a 
dogmatic system, a sacramental Church, imparting truth and life to 
all within its fold? We take our side with the Church, and loathe 
and curse the modern spirit and all its works.” 

All who have given even a cursory attention to the early Tractarian 
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literature will be well aware that it was on this point that issue was 
joined. Dr. Newman says plainly that the Liberals drove him from 
Oxford. And again, “ By liberalism I mean false liberty of thought, 
or the exercise of thought upon matters which cannot be brought to 
any successful issue, and therefore is out of place. Among such 
matters are first principles of whatever kind, and of these the most 
sacred and momentous are especially to be reckoned the truths of 
revelation.” The collision between reason and authority was inevit- 
able. It had been long delayed through various causes in England. In 
France and Germany it had taken place, and become almost forgotten 
before it was well thought of with us. It is the lasting honour of the 
leading Tractarians, that they quickly and surely discerned the signs of 
the times, and precipitated the conflict. ‘A great debt is due to the 
man who brings out a system of belief, whether true or false, into 
full daylight. Mystification is a far worse danger than error: Bossuet’s 
Politique Sacrée led by natural revulsion to Rousseau’s Contrat 
Social; the Divine right of kings to the abstract rights of man,” says 
the most recent and one of the most philosophical of historians.’ A 
valuable truth could not be more tersely put. But it is at least as 
applicable to the teaching of Dr. Newman as it was to that of Bossuet. 
If there are hopeful breaks in the cloud of obscurantism which has so 
long weighed upon English thought, no small thanks are due to the 
chief Tractarians who first stirred the murky atmosphere. But this 
is by the way. The point to be kept in view is that Tractarianism 
was not the silly wilful treacherous thing some people are always 
willing to believe it. It was the solemn and deliberate move of men 
of the most splendid talents and stainless virtue, of men who could 
grasp principles, and trace or foresee their natural development, of 
men who were determined to be sincere with themselves, and ascertain 
where they were, and whither they were going, who were too clear- 
sighted and too honest to accept the hollow truces which are for ever 
being patched up between Reason and Faith, and who saw they must 
choose one side or the other. 
The Bishop of London in his recent charge puts the matter 
very fairly, although his comments upon it are somewhat disap- 
pointing. Speaking of the schools which follow respectively the 
leadership of Mr. Jowett and Dr. Pusey, he says, “It is in my 
judgment the plain tendency of the teaching of ‘one school to 
represent Christianity as a human philosophy; of the other as a 
superstition,” and he proceeds to say that he “trembles for the con- 
sequences of cither system fairly developed.” The Bishop may 
depend upon it that the alarms of the timorous will not in the least 
stop the development of the respective systems. But he puts the issue 


(1) France under Richelieu and Colbert. By J. H. Bridges. P. 196. 
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accurately enough. That is precisely the alternative before the 
Christian world at the present moment. A human philosophy or a 
superstition. Artful and arbigrary combinations made up of bits 
here and there from one, and of bits here and there from the other, 
are daily growing more repulsive to earnest truth-seeking minds. 
Every one must compassionate the mental anguish which is doubt- 
less at this moment wringing many gentle lovable minds at the 
sight of the changes which are coming upon the earth. Probably 
the extreme Ultramontanes are enduring at this instant pain and 
confusion as bitter as the heart can know. It cannot be helped; 
the world cannot be stopped to spare unreasonable susceptibilities. 
People must learn that mental courage is at least as reputable a virtue 
as physical courage. The man who should pass his life in a constant 
terror at the thousand and one bodily dangers to which railways and 
the whole apparatus of modern civilisation expose him, truly deserves 
commiseration. But we cannot put down railways simply to spare 
his nerves. Besides, all persons of a certain force of character must 
feel that this shivering bewilderment is unworthy, and they will, 
without much difficulty, forthwith suppress it. An earnest man will 
say to himself with some peremptoriness in these days—‘ There are 
two great principles at mortal strife, and I am no true man if I do 
not take my side, and bear my part in the battle. Viw medie have 
been ‘attempted again and again, and are found to be untenable, 
except in alliance with half-heartedness and half-thinking, neither of 
which do I want. What do I want as a reasonable, moral, and 
reverent human being? A guide, a rule, a criterion of truth. Am 
I to go for that to my own reason, or to some external, God-inspired 
authority? Can I embrace reason and love it, as indeed an occa- 
sionally fallible and deceived guide, but still the best within my reach, 
or can I make up my mind to hate and spurn it? It is really no use 
mincing matters any longer. Reason and Authority have such an 
incompatibility of temper that they cannot any longer live together 
in the same mind. I perceive it does not even conduce to mere com- 
fort to prolong their cohabitation. If I keep either or both under a 
stern surveillance and relegate them to chambers as distant as pos- 
sible, cries of distress and accusations of cruelty are soon heard, and 
things are forthwith as bad as ever. Reason will allow no chambers 
to be locked up from her access. Authority says that at any moment 
it may be necessary to turn the key on Reason and to boldly repel her 
impertinent intrusions. It is possible to live with one; it is not 
possible to live with both. IfIthink the College of Cardinals, or the 
Church Congress, or the Wesleyan Conference, more worthy and 
enlightened bodies than the French Institute or the Royal Society, 
my course is clear—lI want a Pope of some sort. Of course it is open 
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to me to choose any Pope I like. My choice will be guided by my 
culture, character, and previous history. I may select Pius IX. or 
Lord Shaftesbury. I may put out my eyes in honour of any one 
whom it may please me to select. But if I am intellectually capable 
of comparing the respective merits of the various Popes before me, I 
cannot have a moment’s hesitation in deciding for the Vicar of 
Christ. As a Pope, he is facile princeps—all others are dwarfs by his 
side.” 

This is to look at the matter from its purely logical and abstract 
side. But the purely logical side of a question is supremely attrac- 
tive to only a limited number of minds. Such a powerful and specu- 
lative intellect as Dr. Newman’s is readily enough drawn to dwell 
chiefly on that aspect ; but these clear cold heights are distasteful and 
unwholesome to minds of less vigour. Even from the first, alongside 
of Dr. Newman’s dialectic thoroughness a fitting place was found for 
a very different order of mind. The “sweet-tongued” author of the 
“ Christian Year” radiated a soft and serene influence over the move- 
ment, which was at least as valuable to it as the fiery, brilliant con- 
troversy of his friend and fellow-worker. It was the voice of the heart 
sweetly corroborating and welcoming the thoughts and deductions of 
the head. And this brings me to the moral and emotional side of 
the Ritualistic revival ; the side which is now the strongest, and on 
which its leaders apparently chiefly rely for the spread and establish- 
ment of their teaching. Those leaders are evidently the lineal 
descendants of Keble far more than they are of Newman. The 
learned, aggressive, controversial phase is over, and is manifestly 
being succeeded by a social and missionary one. Not with keen and 
vigorous logic, not with the triumphant and martial onset of splendid 
rhetoric and declamation, is the Ritualistic party much occupied just 
now; but rather in settling and securing the ground they have 
already won. They have left off arguing, and taken to working. 
They care less to rebuke or silence their adversaries by argument, 
than by the practical working out of their own principles to bring 
out results which, as they believe, shall show them to be in the right. 
Hence the missionary aspect of Ritualism, on which a remarkable article 
is to be found in that remarkable book, the Church and the World. 
They do not spend so much time in reading the Fathers asin teaching 
little ragamuffins the Creed and the Catechism. They think less of 
the Council of Niceea than of the dens of London—less of the saints 
of old, and more of the sinners of to-day—than did their prede- 
cessors. They build beautiful churches, they establish fraternities 
and sisterhoods, they supply as much as possible of light, warmth, 
colour, and joyful sound to the Divine service ; above all, in season 
and out of season, they drive their sacramental system as far as ever 
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it will go into the minds and hearts of their hearers. The Eucharistic 
sacrifice, the doctrine of the Real Presence, is becoming in their 
hands a mighty power to win, to terrify, or to console; and thus, 
as the number of anxious hearts and troubled consciences far 
exceeds that of logical understandings, their latter mode of action 
is every day carrying them further and faster than did their 
former method. They have discovered one of the great warits of 
the age, and flatter themselves that they have fourid the means of 
satisfying it. They see that men and women are weary of doubt, 
and thirsting to believe ; and they say with full confidence, “ Believe 
this—hbelieve the Catholic faith.” 

And truly he must be very stout or very sterile of heart who can 
broadly look out upon the moral and religious aspect of the world 
without gloomy forebodings. The Old is passing away so fast, and 
the serviceable New has not come in. The anarchy is getting fierce, 
almost brutal. The cold brilliance of science, like an Arctic aurora, 
is playing all around us, and fascinating all who have eyes to see. 
But the clear, beautiful stars send down no rays to warm our hearts ; 
the marvels of geology, of chemistry, may all be known to us, while 
we remain sensual, selfish, and deyilish. The old scoffing Voltairian 
spirit, directed towards spiritual things, is clean gone. Our hearts 
are too sad to sneer, our yearning for sympathy too profound. What 
if it be certain, beyond cavil, that “a lie cannot be believed,” 
that the old garments of Judaism will neither cheer our hearts 
nor comfort our bodies. When we lay our dear ones in the 
grave, or, what is worse, bury our mutual love in tombs made out of 
our own selfishness and coldness, where is our consolation in criti- 
cism and negativism ? in differing harshly from the sainted dead? in 
protesting that what was sense for Moses is nonsense for us? in deny- 
ing and again denying? The speed and excitement and feverish 
energy of modern life act, indeed, as a constant anodyne to make us 
forget our grief; possibly, also, they induce us to neglect or post- 
pone the untiring search for the means of abiding peace and clear- 
ness. And so men go on, with one hand pressed to the throbbing 
heart, and perhaps with the other clutching at the first cup of 
pleasure that offers. But they sooner or later find that neither 
science, business, nor pleasure can for long fill the void within. 

It is this void which Ritualism has rushed to fill with prayer, and 
frankincense, and flowers, with solemn or spirit-stirring psalmody, 
with mysteries, and beauties, and terrors borrowed from the grandest 
historical religion which the world has ever seen. Let us respect it 
while we firmly and unhesitatingly repudiate it. Ritualism is a 
gorgeous palace, built upon a foundation which is crumbling beneath it 
every day—a castle in the air, which will vanish like a morning 
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cloud. An iceberg floating in tropical seas is not more certain of dis- 
solving than is Anglo-Catholicism among the critical solvents of the 
nineteenth century. So much is not only admitted, but energetically 
maintained. But putting for the moment such considerations on one 
side, and allowing ourselves to yield to the solicitations of nearly all 
that is deep and tender in our nature (and this is but common 
fairness, for it is only taking for the occasion the stand-point of 
the Ritualists—that is, of the men we would fain understand) ; is 
it easy conceive a more soothing influence than is cast over us 
in one of the better Ritualistic churches? As mere works of art many 
of them are*perfect in their loveliness, and appeal to and fascinate the 
most refined wsthetic taste. The beautiful revived Gothic is there 
in all its chaste and solemn glory, with its bold or delicate pointed 
arches, its massive columns, its tender, fanciful capitals, its gold, 
crimson, while blue, its “ storied windows,” flickering with rainbow 
hues; and the whole is to be beheld while the organ and choir are 
pouring a flood of jubilant or plaintive music over the soul, such 
as made even the puritan Milton ecstatic with joy. This is not 
little; this is much in a weary, hard-working world. To pass 
on through the material, into the invisible, Church; to have your 
day, your week, your year, divided for you, with rhythmic pauses ; 
the meek and sober music of morning and evening song broken and 
varied now and again by the grand diapasons of Saint’s Day and 
Festival; to have your whole life perfumed with the memories 
of the prophets and saints of old; to feel that you are part of a 
great scheme, planned and put in action by the Almighty himself, 
that a high and narrow, yet secure causeway, has been built, over 
which you may safely travel from the temporal to the eternal ;—this 
is still more. Finally, and most of all, to feel and know yourself to 
be in a mystical and stupendous communion with your risen Lord, 
your Almighty Saviour, of whose body you eat, of whose blood you 
drink; this is enough, indeed, to send reason tottering from her 
throne, and turn every current of the soul into one channel of 
prostrate devotion. 

It thus, perhaps, may appear that Ritualism is a revolt of the heart 
and soul against the understanding. Up to this time science has 
satisfied abundantly the latter, but offered little or no comfort and 
support to the former. In the last century men could rest content 
with a thin and scanty spiritual food. They did not care for strong 
meat, and considered it unwholesome. In the days when, as Mr. 
Pattison truly remarks, Christianity seemed to exist only for the 
purpose of being proved—when enthusiasm was despised, and strong 
feeling considered as an indication of a want of culture—a tame and 
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bloodless uniformity prevailed as a matter of course. But to no 
generation which has succeeded the French Revolution is such pas- 
siveness any longer possible. The heart insists upon its rights 
equally with the head; it will and must love and aspire, as fully as 
the latter will reason and compare. Ritualism comes forward to 
soothe and satisfy the heart alone. When the head protests, it retorts 
with an “ Apage Satana”—“ On ne détruitque ce que l’on remplace.” 
Until every inspiration of the heart, every delight of the fancy, every 
legitimate demand of the senses, is adequately and justly gratified, 
there will be schism, misery, and waste. No portion of human nature 
can permanently succeed in ostracising another portion. Fearful 
reprisals are sure to be taken sooner or later. Asceticism leads by 
natural and inevitable reaction to sensuality, and sensuality to asce- 
ticism. Godless intellect produces in the course of nature unintel- 
lectual godliness. The present age suffers to an untold degree from 
both. We have churches in which reason is habitually scouted. We 
have’ athenzums in which the soul is ignored or despised. Between 
the men who see clearly and the men who feel deeply, the world is 
getting into a bad way. Signs are not wanting that a fierce and 
heathenish sensuality is preparing to assert its rights to occupy the 
wide gap between the two. The contest, the war to the death which 
has been declared between reason and faith, between reason and 
authority, must be replaced by a cordial alliance between reason and 
the heart. Those are two perennial factors of human nature, and 
their agreement is legitimate and holy. Faith in Popes, Councils, 
and Churches, is not perennial—it is an accident, a phase. Time 
was when it was not, time will come when it will not be. The pro- 
blem of the future is to satisfy the heart without resorting to the 
narcotics and anodynes of an incredible and preposterous faith. The 
words of the Bishop of London recur’to one—‘ A human philo- 
sophy or a superstition ;” a superstition abject in some respects, and 
if continued in long, absolutely deadly. Cost what it may, our 
choice lies between these two, and between these two only. 
J. C. Morison. 
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No. [X.—Its History, anp THE Errects or THAT History.— 
ConcLUSION. 


A voLUME might seem wanted to say anything worth saying on the 
History of the English Constitution, and a great and new volume 
might still be written on it, if a competent writer took it in hand. 
The subject has never been treated by any one combining the lights 
of the newest research and the lights of the most matured philo- 
sophy. Since the masterly book of Hallam was written, both political 
thought and historical knowledge have gained much, and we might 
have a treatise applying our strengthened calculus to our augmented 
facts. I do not pretend that I could write such a book, but there are 
a few salient particulars which may be fitly brought together, both 
because of their past interest and of their present importance. 

There is a certain common polity, or germ of polity, which we find 
in all the rude nations that have attained civilisation. These nations 
seem to begin in what I may call a consultative and tentative 
absolutism. The king of early days, in vigorous nations, is not 
absolute as despots now; there was then no standing army to repress 
rebellion, no organised espionage to spy out discontent, no skilled 
bureaucracy to smooth the ruts of obedient life. The early king was 
indeed consecrated by a religious sanction ; he was essentially a man 
apart, a man above others, divinely anointed, or even God-begotten. 
But in nations capable of freedom this religious domination was 
never despotic. There was indeed no legal limit: the very words 
could not be translated into the dialect of those times. The notion of 
law as we have it—of a rule imposed by human authority, capable 
of being altered by that authority when it likes, and, in fact, so 
altered habitually—could not be conveyed to early nations, who 
regarded law half as an invincible prescription, and half as a Divine 
revelation. Law “came out of the king’s mouth;” he gave it as 
Solomon gave judgment, embedded in the particular case, and upon 
the authority of Heaven as well as his own. <A Divine limit to the 
Divine revealer was impossible, and there was no other source 
of law. But though there was no legal limit, there was a practical 
limit to subjection in (what may be called) the pagan part of 
human nature ;—the inseparable obstinacy of freemen. They never 
would do exactly what they were told. 

To early royalty, as Homer describes it in Greece and as we may 
well imagine it elsewhere, there were always two adjuncts: one, 
the “old men,” the men of weight, the council, the Povds, of 
which the king asked advice, from the debates in which the king 
tried to learn what he could do and what he ought to do. Besides 
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this there was the ayopt, the purely listening assembly as some 
have called it, but the tentative assembly as I think it might best 
be called. The king came down to his assembled people in form to 
announce his will, but in reality, speaking in very modern words, 
to “feel his way.” He was sacred, no doubt; and popular, very 
likely ; still he was half like a popular premier speaking to a high- 
spirited chamber: there were limits to his authority and power; 
limits which he would discover by trying whether eager cheers 
received his mandate, or only hollow murmurs and a thinking 
silence. 

This polity is a good one for its era and its place, but there is 
a fatal defect in it. The reverential associations upon which the 
government is built are transmitted according to one law, and the 
capacity needful to work the government is transmitted according 
to another law. The popular homage clings to the line of god- 
descended kings; it is transmitted by inheritance. But very soon 
that line comes to a child or an idiot, or one by some defect or other 
incapable. Then we find everywhere the truth of the old saying, 
that liberty thrives under weak princes ; then the listening assembly 
begins not only to murmur, but to speak; then the grave council begins 
not so much to suggest as to inculcate, not so much to advise as to 
enjoin. 

Mr. Grote has told at length how out of these appendages of the 
original kingdom the free States of Greece derived their origin, and 
how they gradually grew—the oligarchical States expanding the 
council, and the democratical expanding the assembly. The history 
has as many varieties in detail as there were Greek cities, but the 
essence is the same everywhere. The political characteristic of the 
early Greeks, and of the early Romans, too, is that out of the tentacula 
of a monarchy they developed the organs of a republic. 

English history has been in substance the same, though its form is 
different, and its growth far slower and longer. The scale was larger, 
and the elements more various. A Greek city soon got rid of its kings, 
for the political sacredness of the monarch would not bear the daily 
inspection and constant criticism of an eager and talking multitude. 
Everywhere in Greece the slave population—the most ignorant, and 
therefore the most unsusceptible of intellectual influences—was 
struck out of the account. But England began as a kingdom of 
considerable size, inhabited by distinct races, none of them fit for 
prosaic criticism, and all subject to the superstition of royalty. 
In early England, too, royalty was much more than a superstition. 
A very strong executive was needed to keep down a divided, an 
armed, and an impatient country; and therefore the problem of 
political development was delicate. A formed free government 
in a homogeneous nation may have a strong executive; but during 
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the transition state, while the republic is in course of develop- 
ment and the monarchy in course of decay, the executive is of 
necessity weak. The polity is divided, and its action is feeble 
and failing, and in medizval England no halting polity was possible. 
The different orders of English people have progressed at different 
rates. The change in the state of the higher classes since the Middle 
Ages is enormous, and it is all improvement; but the lower have 
changed but little, and many argue that in some important respects 
they have got worse, even if in others they have got better. The 
development of the English Constitution was of necessity slow, 
because a quick one would have exhausted the executive and killed 
the State, and because the most numerous classes, who changed 
very little, were not prepared for any catastrophic changes in our 
institutions. 

In its outline the process of development has been simple. The 
exact nature of all Anglo-Norman institutions is perhaps dubious ; 
at least, in nearly all cases there have been many controversies. 
Political zeal, whether Whig or Tory, has wanted to find a model 
in the past; and the whole state of society being confused, the 
precedents altering with the caprice of men and the chance of events, 
ingenious advocacy has had a happy field. But all that I need speak 
of is quite plain. There was a great “council” of the realm, to 
which the king summoned the most considerable persons in England, 
the persons he most wanted to advise him, and the persons whose 
tempers he was most anxious to ascertain. Exactly who came to it 
at first is obscure and unimportant. I need not distinguish between 
the “magnum concilium in Parliament,” and the “magnum con- 
cilium out of Parliament.” Gradually the principal assemblies 
summoned by the English sovereign took the precise and definite 
form of Lords and Commons, as in their outside we now see them. 
But their real nature was very different. The Parliament of to-day 
is a ruling body; the medizval Parliament was, if I may so say, 
an expressive body. Its function was to tell the executive—the 
king—what the nation wished he should do; to some extent to 
guide him by new wisdom, and, to a very great extent, to guide him 
by new facts. These facts were their own feelings, which were the 
feelings of the people, because the Parliament was part and parcel 
of the people. From thence the king learned, or had the means to 
learn, what the nation would endure, and what it would not endure ; 
what he might do, and what he might not do. If he much mistook 
this, there was a rebellion. 

There are, as is well known, three great periods in the English 
Constitution. The first of these is the ante-Tudor period. The 
English Parliament then seemed to be gaining extraordinary strength 
and power. The title to the crown was uncertain; some monarchs were 
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imbecile. Many ambitious men wanted to “take the people into 
partnership.” Certain precedents of that time were cited with grave 
authority centuries after, when the time of freedom had really 
arrived. But the causes of this rapid growth, soon produced 
“an even more sudden decline. Confusion fostered it, and confu- 
sion destroyed it. The structure of society then was feudal; the 
towns were only an adjunct and a make-weight. The principal 
popular force was an aristocratic force, acting with the co-operation 
of the gentry and yeomanry, and resting on the loyal fealty of sworn 
retainers. The head of this force, on whom its efficiency depended, 
was the high nobility. But the high nobility killed itself out. 
The great barons who adhered to the “ Red Rose” or the “ White 
Rose,” or who fluctuated from one to the other, became poorer, fewer, 
and less potent every year. When the great struggle ended at 
Bosworth, a large part of the greatest combatants were gone. The 
restless, aspiring, rich nobility, who made the civil war, were broken 
by it. Henry VII. attained a kingdom in which there was a 
Parliament to advise, but scarcely a Parliament to control. 

The consultative government of the ante-Tudor period had little 
resemblance to some of the modern governments which French 
philosophers call by that name. The French Empire, I believe, calls 
itself so. But its assemblies are symmetrical “shams.” They are 
elected by a universal suffrage, by the ballot, and in districts once 
marked out with an eye to equality, and still retaining a look of 
equality. But our old English parliaments were wxsymmetrical 
realities. They were elected anyhow ; the sheriff had a considerable 
license in sending writs to boroughs, that is, he could in part pick 
his constituencies; and in each borough there was a rush and 
scramble for the franchise, so that the strongest local party got it, 
whether few or many. But in England at that time there was 
a great and distinct desire to know the opinion of the nation, 
because there was a real and close necessity. The nation was 
wanted to do something—to assist the sovereign in some war, to 
pay some old debt, to contribute its force and aid in the critical con- 
juncture of the time. It would not have suited the ante-Tudor kings 
to have had a fictitious assembly ; they would have lost their sole /eeler, 
their only instrument for discovering national opinion. Nor could 
they have manufactured such an assembly if they wished. The 
instrument in that behalf is the centralised executive, and there 
was then no préfet by whom the opinion of a rural locality could be 
made to order, and adjusted to suit the wishes of the capital. 
Looking at the mode of election, a theorist would say that these 
parliaments were but “chance” collections of influential Englishmen. 
There would be many corrections and limitations to add to that state- 
ment if it were wanted to make it accurate, but the statement itself 
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hits exactly the principal excellence of those parliaments. If not 
“chance’’ collections of Englishmen, they were “ undesigned ” col- 
lections; no administrations made them or could make them. They 
were bond-fide counsellors, whose opinion might be wise or unwise, 
but was anyhow of paramount importance, because their co-operation 
was wanted for that which was in hand. 

Legislation as a positive power was very secondary in those old 
parliaments. I believe no statute at all, as far as we know, was 
passed in the reign of Richard I., and all the ante-Tudor acts together 
would look meagre enough to a modern Parliamentary agent who 
had to live by them. But the negative action of parliament upon 
the law was essential to its whole idea, and ran through every part 
of its use. That the king could not change what was then the 
almost sacred datum of the common law, without seeing whether his 
nation liked it or not, was an essential part of the “tentative ”’ system. 
The king had to feel his way in this exceptional, singular act, as those 
ages deemed original legislation, as well asin lesser acts. The legisla- 
tion was his at last ; he enacted after consulting his lords and commons ; 
his was the sacred mouth which gave holy firmness to the enactment; 
but he only dared alter the rule regulating the common life of his 
people after consulting those people ; he would not have been obeyed 
if he had, by a rude age which did not fear civil war as we fear it 
now. Many most important enactments of that period (and the fact 
is most characteristic) are declaratory acts. They do not profess to 
enjoin by inherent authority what the law shall in future be, but to 
state and mark what the law is; they are declarations of immemorial 
custom, not precepts of new duties. Even in the “great charter” 
the notion of new enactments was secondary ; it was a great mixture 
of old and new; it was a sort of compact defining what was doubtful 
in floating custom, and was re-enacted over and over again, as boun- 

daries are perambulated once a year, and rights and claims tendigg 
to desuetude thereby made patent and cleared of new obstructors. 
In truth, such great “charters” were rather treaties between 
different orders and factions, confirming ancient rights, or what 
claimed to be such, than laws in our ordinary sense. They were the 
“ deeds of arrangement” of medizeval society, affirmed and re-affirmed 
from time to time, and the principal controversy was, of course, 
between the king and nation—the king trying to see how far the 
nation would let him go, and the nation murmuring and recalcitrat- 
ing, and seeing how many acts of administration they could prevent, 
and how many of its claims they could resist. 

Sir James Mackintosh says that Magna Charta “converted the 
right of taxation into the shield of liberty,” but it did nothing of the 
sort. The liberty existed before, and the right to be taxed was an 
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efflorescence and instance of it, not a substratum or a cause. The 
necessity of consulting the great council of the realm before taxation, 
the principle that the declaration of grievances by the Parliament 
was to precede the grant of supplies to the sovereign, are but con- 
spicuous instances of the primitive doctrine of the ante-Tudor period, 
that the king must consult the great council of the realm before he 
did anything, since he always wanted help. The right of self-taxa- 
tion was justly inserted in the “ great treaty ;” but it would have 
been a dead letter, save for the armed force and aristocratic organi- 
sation which compelled the king to make that treaty ; it was a result, 
not a basis—an example, not a cause. 

The civil wars of many years killed out the old council (if I might 
so say); that is, destroyed three parts of the greater noblesse, who 
were its most potent members; tired the smaller noblesse and the 
gentry, and overthrew-the aristocratic organisation on which all 
previous effectual resistance to the sovereign had been based. 

The second period of the British Constitution begins with the 
accession of the House of Tudor, and goes down to 1688 ; it is in 
substance the history of the growth, development, and gradually 
acquired supremacy of the new great council. I have no room and 
no occasion to narrate again the familiar history of the many steps 
by which the slavish Parliament of Henry VIII. grew into the 
murmuring Parliament of Queen Elizabeth, the mutinous Parlia- 
ment of Suteia I., and.the rebellious Parliament of Charles I. The 
steps were many, but the energy was one—the growth of the 
English middle-class, using that word in its most inclusive sense, and 
its animation under the influence of Protestantism. No one, I think, 
can doubt that Lord Macaulay is right in saying that political causes 
would not alone have then provoked such a resistance to the sovereign, 
unless propelled by religious theory. Of course the English people went 
to and fro from Catholicism to Protestantism, and from Protestantism 
to Catholicism (not to mention that the Protestantism was of several 
shades and sects), just as the first Tudor kings and queens wished. 
But that was in the pre-Puritan era. The mass of Englishmen were 
in an undecided state, just as Hooper tells us his father was—‘ Not 
believing in Protestantism, yet not disinclined to it.’ Gradually, 
however, a strong Evangelic spirit (as we should now speak) and 
a still stronger anti-Papal spirit entered into the middle sort of 
Englishmen, and added to that force, fibre, and substance which they 
have never wanted, an ideal warmth and fervour which they have 
almost always wanted. Hence the saying that Cromwell founded 
the English Constitution. Of course, in seeming, Crom:vell’s work died 
with him; his dynasty was rejected, his republic cast aside ; but the 
spirit which culminated in him never sank again, never ceased to be 
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a potent, though often a latent and volcanic, force in the country. 
Charles II. said that he would never go again on his travels 
for anything or anybody ; and he well knew that though the men 
whom he met at Worcester might be dead, still the spirit which 
warmed them was alive and young in others. 

But the Cromwellian republic and the strict Puritan creed were 
utterly hateful to most Englishmen. They were, if I may venture 
on saying so, like the “Rouge” element in France and elsewhere 
—the sole revolutionary, and hateful as such, force in the entire 
state. That force could do little of itself; indeed, its bare appear- 
ance tended to frighten and alienate the moderate and dull as well 
as the refined and reasoning classes. Alone it was impotent against 
the solid clay of the English apathetic nature. But give this fiery 
clement a body of decent-looking earth ; give it an excuse for break- 
ing out on an occasion, when the decent, the cultivated, and aristo- 
cratic classes could join with it, and they could conquer by means 
of it, and it could be disguised in their covering. 

Such an excuse was found in 1688. James II., by incredible and 
pertinacious folly, irritated not only the classes which had fought 
against his father, but also those who had fought for his father. He 
offended the Anglican classes as well as the Puritan classes; all the 
Whig nobles and half the Tory nobles, as well as the dissenting 
bourgeois. The rule of Parliament was established by the concur- 
rence of the usual supporters of royalty with the usual opponents of 
it. But the result was long weak. Our revolution has been called 
the minimum of a revolution, because in law, at least, it only changed 
the dynasty, but exactly on that account it was the greatest shock to 
the common multitude, who see the dynasty but see nothing else. 
The support of the main aristocracy held together the bulk of the 
deferential classes, but it held them together imperfectly, uneasily, 
and unwillingly. Huge masses of crude prejudice swayed hither 
and thither for many years. If an able Stuart had with credible 
sincerity professed Protestantism, probably he might have overturned 
the House of Hanover. So strong was inbred reverence for here- 
ditary right, that until the accession of George III. the English 
Government was always subject to the unceasing attrition of a com- 
petitive sovereign. 

This was the result of what I insist on tediously, but what is most 
necessary to insist on, for it is a cardinal particular in the whole 
topic. Many of the English people—the higher and more educated 
portion—had come to comprehend the nature of constitutional 
government, but the mass did not comprehend it. They looked 
to the sovereign as the government, and to the sovereign only. 
These were carried forward by the magic of the aristocracy (and 
principally by the influence of the great Whig families with their 
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adjuncts). Without that aid reason or liberty would never have held 
them. 

Though the rule of Parliament was definitively established in 1688, 
yet the mode of exercising that rule has since changed. At first Parlia- 
ment did not know how to exercise it; the organisation of parties 
and the appointment of cabinets by parties grew up in the manner 
Macaulay has described so well. Up till the latest period the sove- 
reign was supposed, to a most mischievous extent, to interfere in the 
choice of the persons to be Ministers. When George III. finally 
became insane, in 1810, every one believed that George IV., on 
assuming power as Prince Regent, would turn out Mr. Perceval’s 
government and empower Lord Grey or Lord Grenville, the Whig 
leaders, to form another. The Tory ministry was carrying on a 
successful war—a war of existence—against Napoleon ; but in the 
people’s mind, the necessity at such an occasion for an unchanged 
government, did not outweigh the fancy that George 1V. was a 
Whig. And a Whig, it is true, he had been before the French 
Revolution, when he lived an indescribable life in St. James’s Street 
with Mr. Fox. But Lord Grey and Lord Grenville were rigid 
moralists, and had no immoral sort of influence. What liberalism of 
opinion the Regent ever had was frightened out of him (as of other 
people) by the Reign of Terror. He felt, according to the saying 
of another monarch, that “he lived by being a royalist.” It soon 
appeared that he was most anxious to retain Mr. Perceval, and that 
he was most eager to quarrel with the Whig lords. As we all 
know, he kept the ministry whom he found in office; but that it 
should have been thought he could then change them, is a significant 
example how exceedingly modern our notions of the despotic action 
of Parliament in fact are. 

By the steps of the struggle thus rudely mentioned (and by others 
which I have no room to speak of, nor need 1), the change which in 
the Greek cities was effected both in appearance and in fact, has 
been effected in England, though in reality only, and not in outside. 
Here, too, the appendages of a monarchy have been converted into 
the essence of a republic; only here, because of a more numerous 
heterogeneous political population, it is needful to keep the ancient 
show while we secretly interpolate the new reality. 

This long and curious history has left its trace on almost every 
part of our present political condition; its effects lie at the root of 
many of our most important controversies ; and because these effects 
are not rightly perceived, many of these controversies are miscon- 
ceived. 

One of the most curious peculiarities of the English people is 
its dislike of the executive government. We are not. in this respect 
“un vrai peuple moderne”’ like the Americans. The Americans con- 
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ceive of their executive as one of their appointed agents ; when it 
intervenes in common life, it does so, they consider, in virtue of the 
mandate of the sovereign people, and there is no invasion or derelic- 
tion of freedom in that people interfering with itself. The French, 
the Swiss, and all nations who breathe the full atmospheré of the 
nineteenth century, think so too. The material necessities of this 
age require a strong executive; a nation destitute of it cannot 
be clean, or healthy, or vigorous like a nation possessing it. By 
definition, a nation calling itself free should have no jealousy of 
the executive, for freedom means that the nation, the political part 
of the nation, wields the executive. But our history has reversed 
the English feeling: our freedom is the result of centuries of resist- 
ance, more or less legal, or more or less illegal, more or less auda- 
cious, or more or less timid, to the executive Government. We have, 
accordingly, inherited the traditions of conflict, and preserve them in 
the fulness of victory. We look on State action, not as our own 
action, but as alien action; as an imposed tyranny from without, not 
as the consummated result of our own organised wishes. I remember 
at the Census of 1851 hearing a very sensible old lady say that ‘the 
liberties of England were at an end;” if Government might be thus 
inquisitorial, if they might ask who slept in your house, or what 
your age was, what, she argued, might they not ask and what might 
they not do. 

The natural impulse of the English people is to resist authority. 
The introduction of effectual policemen was not liked ; I know people, 
old people I admit, who to this day consider them an infringement 
of freedom, and an imitation of the gens d’armes of France. If 
the original policemen had been started with the present helmets, 
the result might have been dubious; there might have been a cry of 
military tyranny, and the inbred insubordination of the English 
people might have prevailed over the very modern love of perfect 
peaceand order. The old notion that the Government isan extrinsic 
agency still rules our imaginations, though it is no longer true, and 
though in calm and intellectual moments we well know it is not. 
Nor is it merely our history which produces this effect; we might 
get over that, but the results of that history co-operate. Our 
double Government so acts: when we want to point the antipathy to 
the executive, we refer to the jealousy of the Crown, so deeply im- 
bedded in the very substance of constitutional authority ; so many 
people are loath to admit the Queen, in spite of law and fact, to 
be the people’s appointee and agent, that it is a good rhetorical 
emphasis to speak of her prerogative as something non-popular 
and to be distrusted. By the very nature of our Government our 
executive cannot be liked and trusted as the Swiss or the American 
is liked and trusted. 
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Out of the same history and the same results proceed our tolerance 
of those “local authorities” which so puzzle many foreigners. In 
the struggle with the crown these local centres served as props and 
fulcrums. In the early parliaments it was the early local bodies 
who sent members to parliament, the counties, and the boroughs ; and 
in that way, and because of their free life, the parliament was free too. 
If active, real bodies had not sent the representatives, they would 
have been powerless. This is very much the reason why our old 
rights of suffrage were so various; the Government let whatever 
people happened to be the strongest in each town choose the members. 
They applied to the electing bodies the test of ‘natural selection ; ”’ 
whatever’ set of people were locally strong enough to elect, were 
allowed to’elect. Afterwards, in the civil war, many of the corpora- 
tions, like that of London, were important bases of resistance. The 
case of London is typical and remarkable. Probably, if there is any 
body more than another which an educated Englishman now-a-days 
regards with little favour, it is the Corporation of London. He con- 
nects it with hereditary abuses perfectly preserved, with large 
revenues imperfectly aecounted for, with a system which stops tke 
principal city government at an old archway, with the perpetuation 
of a hundred detestable parishes, with the maintenance of a horde 
of luxurious bodies. For the want of all which makes Paris nice 
and splendid we justly reproach the Corporation of London; for the 
existence of much of what makes London mean and squalid we justly 
reproach it too. Yet the Corporation of London was for centuries 
a bulwark of English liberty. The conscious support of the near and 
organised capital gave the Long Parliament a vigour and vitality 
which they could have found nowhere else. Their leading patriots 
took refuge in the City, and the nearest approach to an English 
“sitting in permanence,” is the committee at Guildhall, where all 
members “that came were to have voices ;”” down to George III.’s 
time the City was a useful centre of popular judgment. Here, 
as elsewhere, we have built into our polity pieces of the scaffolding 
by which it was erected. 

De Tocqueville indeed used to maintain that in this matter the 
English were not merely historically excusable, but likewise politically 
judicious. He founded what may be called the culte of corporations. 
And it was natural that in France, where there is scarcely any power 
of self-organisation in the people, where the préfet must be asked upon 
every subject, and take the initiative in every movement, a solitary 
thinker should be repelled from the exaggerations of which he knew 
the evil, to the contrary exaggeration of which he did not. But in 
a country like England, where business is in the air, where we can 
organise a vigilance committee on every abuse and an executive com- 
mittee for every remedy—as a matter of political instruction, which 
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was De Tocqueville’s point—we need not care how much power is dele- 
gated to outlying bodies, and how much is kept for the central body. 
We have had the instruction municipalities could give us: we have 
been through all that. Now we are quite grown up, and can put 
away childish things. 

The same causes account for the innumerable anomalies of our 
polity. I own that I do not entirely sympathise with the horror of 
these anomalies which haunts some of our best critics. It is natural 
that those who by special and admirable culture have come to look at 
all things upon the artistic side, should start back from these queer 
peculiarities. But it is natural also that persons used to analyse 
political institutions should look at these anomalies with a little ten- 
derness and a little interest. They may have something te teach us. 
Political philosophy is still most imperfect ; it has been framed from 
observations taken upon regular specimens of politics and States; as 
to these its teaching is most valuable. But we must ever remember 
that its data are imperfect. The lessons are good where its primitive 
assumptions hold, but may be false where those assumptions fail. A 
philosophical politician regards a political anomaly as a scientific 
physician regards a rare disease—it is to him an “ interesting case.” 
There may still be instruction here, though we have worked out the 
lessons of common cases. I cannot, therefore, join in the full cry 
against anomalies; in my judgment it may quickly overrun the 
scent, and so miss what we should be glad to find. 

Subject to this saving remark, however, I not only admit, but 
maintain, that our constitution is full of curious oddities, which are 
impeding and mischievous, and ought to be struck out. Our law 
very often reminds one of those outskirts of cities where you cannot 
for a long time tell how the streets come to wind about in so capricious 
and serpent-like a manner. At last it strikes you that they grew 
up, house by house, on the devious tracks of the old green lanes ; 
and if you follow on to the existing fields, you may often find the 
group half complete. Just so the lines of our constitution were 
framed in old eras of sparse population, few wants, and simple habits ; 
and we adhere in seeming to their shape, though civilisation has come 
with its dangers, complications, and enjoyments. These anomalies, 
in a hundred instances, mark the old boundaries of a constitutional 
struggle. The casual line was traced according to the strength of 
deceased combatants ; succeeding generations fought elsewhere; and 
the hesitating line of a half-drawn battle was left to stand for a 
perpetual limit. 

But most of these anomalies are matters either of method or 
appearance. ‘T'wo processes ensure this. Half the anomalies are 
due to the inertness of legislation. Where law-making is tardy, 
legal fiction must be active. A new case will not fit the old rule; 
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and if the legislature will not expressly alter that rule, the judges 
must indirectly evade it. Thus the complicated laws of real property 
have justly been ascribed to a double series of evasions. First we 
wanted to get rid of the feudal tenures and accidents, and so invented 
complexities ; and then, in more modern times, we tried by new 
devices to be rid of those tortuous involvements. Legislation being 
idle, judicial stratagem was despotic. We arrived where we wished; 
but our legs being tied, we walked to it clumsily and oddly. Another 
process has helped still more. Though desuetude is not known 
as a legal force to our law courts, it is undeniably known to 
our practice. Our various bodies, and legal persons, do not act 
upon old precedents. The Queen’s legislative veto is the most 
obvious case; but half her prerogatives have gone in the same way, 
and a competent lawyer could write a most amusing and instructive 
book about the details of their discontinuance. So that one set of 
anomalies were caused by judges breaking through old rules, and 
another set by modern practice neglecting old precedents ; and neither 
of these are of first-rate importance. The last are like spiders’ 
webs round doors you do not want to open; the former like an ill- 
placed door in an altered house. You can get on with either, though 
both are imperfections. 

I do not count as an anomaly the existence of our double govern- 
ment, with all its infinite accidents, though half the superficial 
peculiarities that are often complained of arise out of it. The 
co-existence of a Queen’s seeming prerogative and a Downing Street’s 
real government is just suited to such a country as this, in such an 
age as ours.’ ; 

The effect of this history, and the consequent institutions, upon 
what our national character is, has been great; and its effect on the 
common idea of that character cannot be exaggerated. Half the 
world believes that the Englishman is born illogical, and that he has 
a sort of love of complexity in and for itself. They argue no nation with 
any logic in them could ever make such a constitution. And in fact no 
one did make it. It is a composite result of various efforts, very few 
of which had any reference to the look of the whole, and of which 
the infinite majority only had a very bounded reference to a proxi- 
mate end. The French political work is just the same in like cir- 
cumstances. Under the old régime, each province in France had 
most complex and traditional institutions, which have perished out of 
memory, very much because they were so involved that no one can 
describe them at once truly and graphically. They were so very 
bad that they have ceased to be remembered against the national 


(1) So well is our real government concealed, that if you tell a cabman to drive to 
“ Downing Street” he most likely will never have heard of it, and will not in the least 
know where to take you. 
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character. Even under the present Government, whenever a large 
body of political relations is the gradual effect of changing arrange- 
ments, complexity comes out. Any one who will try to state at 
all accurately the relations between the French railways and the 
Emperor will find that he has taken in hand a very difficult descrip- 
tive task, so complex is the present bargain, and so inexplicable, 
by referring to previous bargains. 

The evidence of language, the best single evidence of national 
character, goes to show that the English care more, even than the 
French, for simplicity, and are less patient of meaningless anomalies. 
If the facts were the other way, I am sure we should haye many ¢ 
pretty essay in Paris on the barbarous conservatism of the English 
in retaining genders. As (they have kept and we abandoned them, 
we hear nothing about it, but a more meaningless anomaly, or one 
less explicable except by dim investigation into the far-off antiquity 
of language, cannot be found. The plain English grammar is evidence 
all through of the fundamental simplicity of the English character. 
I believe it is admitted that the Americans are a logical people, 
and French and Germans, too, so that the ingredients of the English 
people and the outcome of it were both logical, but that the nation 
itself is illogical. There is an obvious improbability in this theory 
which should keep people from asserting it. 

But though I deny that the English Constitution is a result of an 
illogical intellect, and though I maintain that at bottom the English 
character is mentally and morally very consistent and straightforward, 
yet I concede that the spectacle of this beneficial puzzle (for such 
our constitution is to most who live under it), is not a good teaching 
for symmetrical arrangements. Being in itself, as Englishmen think, 
so good and yet so illogical, it gives them a suspicion of logic. Seeing 
that the best practical things they know are produced by an _ inexpli- 
cable process, they are apt to doubt the efficiency of any explicable 
process. And as far as the constitution itself is concerned they 
are right in thinking it dangerous to apply quick and sweeping 
deductions to it. You must take the trouble to understand the plan 
of an old house before you can make a good scheme for mending it; 
simple diagrams are very well on an empty site, but not upstairs in a 
gothic mansion. Any good alteration of our. constitution must be 
based on a precise description of the part affected, and that delineative 
premiss can scarcely ever be plain. So far the English suspicion of 
conspicuous logic is true and well-founded, but undeniably they have 
come to think of their constitution not only as a precedent but as a model, 
and so have sometimes a confidence in analogous compromises, rather 
than in contrasted simple measures. But the half measure must be 
one we understand. New complexity, as such, is detestable to the 
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English mind ; and let any one who denies it, try to advocate some 
plan of salleage reform at all out of the way, and see how long it 
will be before he ceases to be able to count his disciples upon the 
fingers of a single hand. 

And lastly, this history and its complex consequences have made 
the great political question of the day, the suffrage question, exceed- 
ingly difficult; have made it such that no perfect solution can be 
looked for, and that only a choice of difficulties is possible. 

There are two sorts of countries in which the suffrage question is 
easy. In a large community of peasant proprietors and no one else, 
where society is homogeneous, where comfort is universal, and where 
education is diffused, you cannot help having tolerable constituencies. 
You may draw parallelograms over the country of equal area, and 
call them constituencies, or you may make pens of equal numbers of 
persons, and call them constituencies, and either way the result will 
be about the same. A rough nation, where a common sort of education 
is plenty, and comfort sure, will yield a decent sort of parliament 
under any electoral system, though it cannot yield a refined one 
under any. We may frame likewise the image of a community, in 
which the less educated and less wealthy part of the nation yielded a 
conscious loyalty to superior knowledge. This would be a deference 
founded expressly on reason and justified by avowed argument. In 
that community it would be possible to give all some votes each, but to 
give the rich and wise each many votes. The fealty of the com- 
munity being to certain specified classes and qualities, you might 
openly and plainly give to those qualities and those classes a superior 
power in the polity. But England is not like either of these 
countries. We are (as I showed at, perhaps, tedious length in a 
former essay) a deferential nation, but we are deferential by imagina- 
tion, not by reason. The homage of our ignorant classes is paid not to 
individual things but to general things, not to precise things but to 
vague things. They are impressed by the great spectacle of English 
society, and they bow down as a whole and willingly, but they do 
not reckon their idols, they do not rationalise their religion. A 
country village is very happy and contented now; it acquiesces in a 
government which it likes. But it would not be contented if any 
one put before it bare inquiries. If any one said, ‘ Will you be subject 
to persons who live in £20 houses, or £30 houses, or will you agree 
to take votes yourselves on condition that those who live in big 
houses, or those who spell well, or those who add up well, shall have 
more votes?” If we wish to comprehend what England really is, we 
should fancy a set of Dorsetshire peasants assembled by the mud- 
pond of the village solemnly to answer these questions. ‘The utmost 
stretch of wisdom the conclave could arrive at would be, “ Ah, sir, 
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you gentlefolks do know ; and the Queen, God bless her! will see us 
righted.” 

Of course, as soon as we see that England is a disguised republic we 
must see too that the classes for whom the disguise is necessary must 
be tenderly dealt with. In fact, we do deal very tenderly with them, 
even the roughest of us. Our most bold demagogues steer clear of 
country villages, and small towns, and lone farmhouses, where those 
ideas are rife. They do not even descend into the “lanes” of the 
city, and track the ignorant they there find. Probably if they did, 
they would not find the least wish for the suffrage or the least real 
knowledge of what it means. These classes do often enough want 
much, and want it bitterly. But they would interrupt the best of 
Mr. Bright’s speeches, as the mob did in Paris, with “ Pain, pain pas 
de longs discours.” Bonaparte, we know, hoped to gain the acquies- 
cence of the Egyptians by promising them a constitution, which (as 
Mr. Kinglake truly said) was like a sportsman hoping to fill his 
game-bag by promising the partridges a House of Commons. Much 
the same would be the result of trying to make an explicit constitu- 
tion for our ignorant classes. They now defer involuntarily, uncon- 
sciously, and happily, but they would not defer argumentatively. 

The plain result is that on the whole England is not a bit like 
either a country where numbers rule, or a country where mind, as 
mind, rules. The masses are infinitely too ignorant to make much 
of governing themselves, and they do not know mind when they see 
it. Rank they comprehend, and money they comprehend, but, except 
in the vague phrase, “‘ He be a sharp hand,” their conception of the 
abstract intellect is feeble and inexpressible. 

The existing system (as I have before shown) isa very curious one. 
The middle classes rule under the shadow of the higher classes. The 
immense majority of the borough constituencies at least belong to the 
lower middle class, and the majority of the county constituency is, I 
suppose, by no means of the highest middle class. These people 
are the last to whom any people would yield any sort of homage if 
they saw them. They are but the refined and hereditary trustees of 
a fealty given to others. The mass of the English lower classes defer 
to the English higher class, but the nominal electors are a sort of 
accidental intermediaries, who were not chosen for their own merits 
and do not choose out of their own number. 

It is not pleasant to observe how artificial our system is, and to be 
convinced that no natural system would serve our turn. The result 
of our electoral system is the House of Commons, and that house is 
our sovereign. As that house is so will our Cabinet be, so will our 
administration be, so will our policy be. We have vested, therefore, 
the trust of our supremest power in persons chosen upon no system, 
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and who if they elected people like themselves would be unbearable. 
Yet a simple system would be fatal. Some eager persons, indeed, 
who are dissatisfied with what they call the imbecility of our present 
Parliament—meaning by that, not its want of sense or opinion, but 
its want of vigour in action—hope to get an increase of energy by a 
wholesale democratic reform. They give us metaphors about the 
Titan who touched earth, and I do not feel quite sure that this illus- 
tration does not, even with themselves, do duty as an argument. 
They think that as there are passions at the bottom of the social scale 
so there is energy. But ideas are wanted as well as impulse, and 
there are no ideas among our ignorant poor. Let us examine the 
matter carefully. 

Suppose household suffrage all over England with the present con- 
stituencies. The result would be that the counties would be still as 
much, even if not more than now, in the hands of the landowners. 
They would be able by means of the labourers—who never had a 
reasonable political opinion and who have no pretence of independence 
and intelligence—to control the entire constituency. The lower 
you go in the agricultural counties, under some limiting line, such 
as £20 or £15, the more you strengthen the present rulers; the 
tighter you bind the yoke of quarter sessions. 

Then as to the small boroughs, the lower you go in them the more 
you aggravate the force of money. There are not in the enormous 
majority of country towns any working men who have much opinion 
about politics, or sufficient self-respect to abstain from selling their 
vote. Not twenty men in ten thousand in those classes can compre- 
hend in the least why any one thinks votes should not be sold. They 
know, of course, that “ gentlefolks” say so, but they regard it as 
error engendered by high living, and part of the nonsense the rich 
talk about the poor. Very good judges assure me that these feelings 
are not declining, but growing. Not only is more and more wealth 
brought to bear on the constituencies year by year, but the class of 
questions which a poor person can understand is become exceedingly 
small. If Ritualism could be made a political question, it might be 
different. I have no doubt a candidate who could say anywhere that 
he was for Ritualism, and his opponent for anti-Ritualism, would be 
elected by acclamation. He would be the genuine representative of 
the actual electors on, perhaps, the only question they care for. In 
many places it would be worth a man’s life to take a bribe to “ vote for 
the Pope.” If a person will try to explain administrative reform, 

or law reform, or even parliamentary reform, to a chance audience 
in a small borough, he will only find a dull languor. No common 
working man there really thinks of them by himself, or is able to 
enter into them when stated rapidly or orally by others. Persons, 
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of course, interest the multitude more. A candidate new to the 
business not long since asked an old hand what he should speak about. 
The answer was, “Gladstone and Garibaldi. Stick to them as long as 
possible, and get back to them as quick as you can.” There is so 
little to interest poor electors now-a-days, and so much money is all 
but thrown at them, that instead of wondering at their vice in being 
bribed, we should think them political anchorite. if they were not 
so. The lower you go in the minor towns, the more sure and the 
more inflexible you make the dominion of wealth. 

The larger towns are doubtless different,—at least, much more 
mixed. There are in them a considerable, though uncertain number 
of really intellectual artizans ; and these are very well fit to form a 
political opinion, and far too well off to care much about a bribe. 
What the number of these thoughtful artizans is we cannot indeed 
tell. We can guess roughly at the number of the whole artizan 
class; but this includes many very different from those we speak 
of. There are many who never think of politics, who could not 
think of them, who care only for such pleasures as they can get. 
But what the proportion is between the good artizan and the in- 
ferior artizan—the artizan who is no better than other people——we 
have no means of even investigating. ‘There are no ‘“ mental and 
moral statistics’ here to help us; and I do not claim to be able 
from personal knowledge to know the true ratio, while such estimates 
as I have been able to elicit from others differ immensely. We 
can only allege that as both classes largely exist in a political 
estimate both must be carefully allowed for. 

But the vote of the inferior working man is simply the vote of the 
“ wire-puller.” I am not competent to explain in detail how the 
inferior species of large constituencies are managed now, but in general 
everybody knows that money will buy them, and that certain persons 
will contract for them. They are mapped out, I believe,- by the 
electioneering agents, and each contractor for a district, or a set of 
votes, has a subcontractor for bits of the district and parts of the 
votes. This fate will happen to all but the most rigid and political 
artizans, as it happens to all except the most strict and most intel- 
lectual of the lower middle classes. Here again, is the rule of money, 
just as in the small boroughs. 

The result of our investigations, therefore, is this. So far from 
an ultra-democratic suffrage giving us a more homogeneous and de- 
cided House of Commons, it would give us a less homogeneous and 
a more timid House. There would be first, a new element,—the 
representative of the intellectual artizan, but he would be in a vast 
minority, and only a new item in a motley crowd; next, there would 
be the rich member for the corrupt big borough; next, the rich 
member for the corrupt small borough; and, next, the county 
member, much as he is now, but perhaps intensified and more even 
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still of a class member. Now wealth is the most timid of all things ; 
and the kind of people most apt to purchase seats are the most poli- 
tically ignorant of people. They are newly-made rich men, who by 
hard labour and great skill in business have made large fortunes; or 
again, they are new men, who wish to be thought to be rich, and 
are deeply engaged in traffic and companies. These people have 
never been used to give much attention to politics ; they have no 
leisure, and perhaps no inclination either, to begin to give real atten- 
tion to them in middle age; they float with the opinion of the day; they 
are guided by what was in the newspapers last weck, and change to 
what may be there next week. Such men are timid upon a double 
score: they fear as rich men, that their wealth may be endangered ; 
and they fear as ignorant men, that they may be entrapped into 
something they do notcomprehend. They will bring no vigour. The 
landlord will bring none either ; and the House will certainly be more 
heterogeneous and probably be more vacillating and timid than now. 

This argument, [ shall be told, assumes that the present constitution 
will be retained though the suffrage is lowered, and that the point 
of the demonstration depends on that retention. But I answer by 
denial. I say that any readjustment of boundaries would leave the 
matter much the same. There are not enough pure and rigid citizens, 
under a very low suffrage, to elect above a fraction of the House, 
pick the electoral places where you like; but territorial and aris- 
tocratic influence has its indefeasible seats, and money its power 
everywhere. The nature of our constitution is not predominantly 
in fault, but the nature of our people. 

As far as I can see, the theory of the augmented administra- 
tive power of a more democratic government rests not upon an 
accurate argument, but upon a kind of. faith. Sanguine men 
assume that the English, somehow or other, ought to have the 
best possible government, and when they find that Parliament is not 
so decided as they like, they are angry, and clutch at the readiest 
means of altering Parliament. But it is of little use to alter the 
suffrage unless we alter ourselves. A free government cannot be 
wiser than a free nation; it is but their fruit and outcome, and it 
must be as they are. The real source of the weakness in our policy 
is in ourselves—in our ignorance. Let any one take to pieces the 
brains of any twenty persons he knows well, and think how little aceu- 
rate knowledge, how little defined opinion, how little settled notion of 
State policy there is in any of them. Let him note, too, how each 
opinion flickers and changes with the patent facts of the day, and 
with what the last newspaper said ; and how various the opinions are 
upon all political subjects. Perhaps no two heads will have any 
notion quite the same—except some extrinsic notion—some cuckoo’s 
egg, perchance, of stolid prejudice. Neither man nor nation can be 
vigorous except upon a defined and settled creed. 
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The advocates of the artizan’s claims ought to take warning by 
France. The visible experiment there conclusively proves that uni- 
versal suffrage will not necessarily help'owvriers. The intelligent work- 
men of Paris and Lyons, and elsewhere, are the most eager opponents of 
the Imperial Government. These imagined that socialism was the 
object—if not the real object, at least the alleged and believed object 
—of the coup d’état ; there is never an election of deputies at which 
they do not return as many opponents of the Emperor as they can. 
Yet the Emperor boasts, and truly boasts, that he rules by universal 
suffrage; firmly based on the fear and ignorance of innumerable 
rural proprietors, he despises the intelligent working men, as well as 
the literary classes of the great towns: he knows both hate him, and 
he lets both hate him. Because France, in comparison with England, 
is a homogeneous country, and because its rural population greatly 
outnumbers its town population, and because the nature of an elected 
empire abolishes the influence of minorities, the result of universal 
suffrage has no doubt there been the establishment of a strong 
government. But that government is established by the enslavement 
of the particular intelligent class whom here we wish to enfranchise; 
and as we are not a homogeneous country, and as we have a Parlia- 
mentary Government which preserves some influence for minorities, 
we should not get the good from universal suffrage that the French 
have, and the thinking artizan would not rule here in consequence 
any more than there. 

The very nature of our social system, therefore, forbids those rough 
and rude changes which the boldest political physicians prescribe. 
Those changes would not, indeed, as unthinking people fancy, cause 
massacre and confiscation. In spite of De Tocqueville, in spite of a 
hundred similar teachers, the instantia terrifica of the original French 
Revolution still rules men’s fancies. They think that democracy 
means the guillotine ; that as Sydney Smith said, “it abolishes human 
life and human rents ;’’ but here democracy would mean the rule of 
money, and mainly and increasingly of new money working upon 
ignorance for its own ends. It would not destroy our constitution by 
sudden revolution, but it would vitally impair it by spoiling our Par- 
liament. What then must be done? Is our electoral system so 
refined, so delicate, that we cannot venture to touch it? Can we not 
meet the wants of this age as our fathers did that of other ages ? 

Something will have to be done. The numerous, the organised, 
the intellectual class of artizans who live close to our greatest wealth, 
and in the very foci of our most delicate credit, must not be teased 
with the continual proffer of the suffrage and the continued denial of 
it. Their physical strength we might indeed well cope with, if we 
had the rest of the nation to back us. They are a great and formid- 
able number, but they could be coerced at once if they were the 
assailants of property or the enemies of order. If their cause was 
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just, we could resist them ; but we have neither physical nor moral 
force to use when their demand is judicious. They are a class fit to 
be entrusted with the franchise, and whom it is desirable to entrust 
with it. 

The simpliest expedient which has as yet been proposed for that 
purpose is to recur to the old English system of different suffrages 
in different boroughs, which existed down to the Act of 1832. 
Whether that system can or cannot be revived I think there can be 
little doubt that its abolition was an error. It gave an element of 
variety to our constitution, exactly where it was wanted. Sir James 
Mackintosh and Lord Russell, and other Whig authorities had 
written panegyrics on it. But in the hurry of a half revolution, and 
from the need of a simple bill, this valuable legacy of old times was 
unhappily discarded. But if it can be revived now, it affords the 
readiest and easiest help out of our palpable difficulty. 

I would propose that in a considerable number of very large 
boroughs where there are many intellectual artizans, the franchise 
should be reduced so low as to include them, lowered to household 
suffrage, in fact, with an effectual lodger suffrage beside. 

By this plan the artizans would at once feel that they havea power 
in the State; they would have visible representatives by direct mem- 
bers of their own, appointed by themselves, animated by their 
characteristic thoughts, and liable to dismissal if they went over to 
other thoughts. There would be no evil increase of the corruption 
in small boroughs on this plan, for the suffrage there would remain 
as it now is. What we want would be done, and what we do not 
want would not be done. We should have strengthened the rule of 
intelligent labour, and not strengthened the rule of ignoble and 
station-buying wealth. 

There is a yet further gain. 

The doctrine of precedent has a great application in this matter. 
Mr. Disraeli once said, “In England we always have the steam 
engine up to the tea-kettle.” I believe all great political nations do 
so. The Romans—next to the English, the greatest of political 
nations certainly—did so. And the reason is plain. A nation which 
really governs must govern by what it knows. But the mind of a 
nation is too pre-occupied, too busy, too inconsecutive, to follow nice 
arguments or to feel long trains of reasoning. It is trained by the 
rough culture of events. 

Why should you not concede to class A, what ten years ago you 
conceded to a like class? This is what you will be asked, and on 
paper and in one’s study it is easy to answer it. But on the hustings 
can you answer it? Can you find a broad popular argument which 
you can speak on the top of your voice, which will strike the hearers 
as true the instant they hear it; which they will take home with 
VOL. VII. H 
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them, which will be persuasive not with quiet people who agree with 
you, but with loud people who clamour against you? No such potent 
argument has been used yet, or is likely to be used. Argue as you like, 
the multitude, the busy, the careless, the coarse multitude will say 
shortly, “Do not talk metaphysics. You cannot distinguish what 
you did ten years ago from what we now desire you should do. 
Admit that you were wrong formerly, or act now as you acted then.” 

We must not forget that ten years hence the question will be just 
as insidious as now. ‘Then, as now, it will be only another slight 
change. Then, as now, grave and sensible men will say, “ Oh, it will 
only admit afew. It won’tmatter much. Our constituents wish it, 
and we have to vote for it. Do not be theoretical, do not be trouble- 
some ;”’ and so by a series of slight and easy gradations, the suffrage 
will come to be universal. The lower will come to rule, and the 
higher orders will come to be ruled. A uniform franchise contains 
this inherent evil in its very essence. It is unfit for a nation which is 
not likely to be fit for an indiscriminate franchise, or likely to agree 
to a rational franchise. The more you sharpen the aiguilles of 
superiority, the more you avoid the dull level of universal voting. 

There are great objections to this scheme. The first is the objec- 
tion to inequality as such. But when we examine, we find that not 
only the past precedent, but the present structure of our constitu- 
encies is based on inequality. There is no reason why there should 
be a varied franchise between town and country which does not hold, 
too, between great cities and small towns. The social circumstances 
of the two now, with like suffrages, cannot be more different than 
the social circumstances of the two now with unlike suffrages. And 
the so-called injustice is more glaring in the existing inequality. 
Just within an arbitrary line a £10 householder has a vote, and just 
without it he has no vote. What can, on outside look and seeming, be 
more unreasonable? And it makes the case worse that every borough 
has its traditions as to the settlement of its boundaries, that is, as to 
the drawing of the distinctive lines, which allege more or less 
plausibly that these limits were traced by manceuvre. 

Secondly, it is said, that this plan is hard upon the dwellers in 
large cities who are singled out for exposure to indiscriminate 
suffrage. But anyhow their case is no worse than if indiscriminate 
suffrage was made the rule in all boroughs ; they would have it then 
too. And if it is wished, the rich and educated may be easily repre- 
sented by the now familiar expedient for minority voting. If the 
cities with household suffrage had three members each, any minority 
above tavo-fifths could command a member, and the united influence 
of substance and mind could always get that. 

Lastly, it is said, that the speciality of the franchise would watch 
the members in the House, and weaken their influence. But it was 
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not found so in the old times, when the member for Westminster was 
chosen by universal suffrage. It was thus that the membership for 
Westminster acquired that prescriptive repute, to which Mr. Mill— 
who knows the old times—has several times referred with grave and 
modest dignity. It was then the “Blue Ribbon” scat for Liberals, 
as Oxford was for Tories. 

The principal argument for this plan is the plain one—You wish 
to include a certain new class of persons in your electoral arrange- 
ments: alter then your arrangements in the places where those 
classes live, and not in those where they do not live. As the defined 
object is to include precise persons, include those persons and only 
those, if you can, but do not cast a net into the depths of the nation 
to gather of every kind. 

But I have not to deal now with this or that plan for repre- 
senting artizans; I have to do here with the Reform question not 
as respects its solution, but as respects its difficulty. It affords 
the best illustration of the nature of our constitution, such as history 
and the nature of the people have made it. It shows the difficulty of 
maintaining and amplifying Parliamentary institutions in the midst 
of a various, and, at the bottom of the social scale, ignorant and poor 
nation; it brings out unmistakably the fact that our constitution is 
not based on equality, or on an avowed and graduated adjustment to in- 
telligence and property ; but upon certain ancient feelings of deference 
and a strange approximative mode of representing sense and mind, 
neither of which must be roughly handled, for if spoiled they can 
never be remade, and they are the only supports possible of a polity 
such as ours, in a people such as ours. 

And thus I may fitly, perhaps, close these essays on the English 
Constitution, They will have served their purpose if they assist to 
break up obsolete traditions on an important subject; if they induce 
others to treat it according to the sight of their eyes, and not accord- 
ing to the hearing of their ears; if even by their errors they should 


stir “the still and mental parts” of some accomplished thinker to 


embody the experience of England in such a form as will be useful to 
mankind. 


Watrer Bacenor. 





CAUSERIES, 


TueE typical Englishman who happens to be in Paris on the first day of the 
year is always consumedly amused at the notion of his French friend—who is 
not a boy, mark you, but a grown-up man—buying a score of little boxes of 
chocolate as étrennes for the ladies of his acquaintance, who are not less grown- 
up than he is himself. No Englishman could sink to such childishness as this. 
Life, we may be very sure, means more to him than trumpery sweatmeats. 
At Christmas, for example, instead of wasting his money and his gracious 
intent upon a box of sugar-plums, he buys one of the costly and superb volumes 
produced at this season, which is supposed to be not only delightful to the eye, 
but, as is befitting in a"practical country, to furnish food for the mind as well. 
Hence the booksellers’ shops are crammed with masses of books, which the 
reviewer's vocabulary is exhausted, and more than exhausted, in describing. 
All that he can say of them comes to this, that they are gorgeous and 
sumptuous; and, of course, a book covered all over with promiscuous daubs, 
and monstrous, meaningless flourishings of gilt, is particularly agreeable to 
look upon. The contents are still more charming. Snips and thrums from 
second-rate poets and poetasters, scraps and remnants from twaddling philoso- 
phers, are obviously much more improving aud manly than sweatmeats. It is 
worth pointing out, however, that a box of chocolate, though of course a very 
poor thing compared with a garish book that you cannot read, and which would 
do you no sort of good even if you could read it, still does not in a week become 
mere tiresomelumber. Yor this reason, if for no other, one is not sure whether 
a box of chocolate is not a good deal more acceptable, on the whole, than a 
book in which the author is buried beneath gaudy gilding and colouring,—and 
well deserves to be. There are, perhaps, three exceptions in the whole mass. 

About one of them, at all events, there will not be much dispute. Everybody, 
with a guinea to spare for a luxury, will buy the Doré Hlaine (Moxon). And 
2 great many people will be at first disappointed when they have bought it,— 
very unjustly. C'est magnifique, mais ce n’est pas Doré, Anybody who remem- 
bers the weird, grotesque, incomparable force of the Wandering Jew, or of the 
illustrations to Balzac’s Contes Droldtiques, will find it difficult to recognise the 
same artist in the plate which represents the departure of Launcelot, where 

“He look’d, and more amazed 
Than if seven men had set upon him, saw 
The maiden standing in the dewy light.” 

That the mind which has hitherto always revelled in a thousand contortions of 
form, in startling effects of perspective and foreshortening, in nothing but what 
is grim and terrible or quaint and grotesque, should be able to come down to 
the simplicity of such an illustration as this (No. 4), is as wonderful an instance 
of versatility as if the author of Elaine should haye also written The Merry 
Wives of Windsor, and the story of Gargantua and Panurge. Let the reader 
turn from the fourth plate of the illustrations to Elaine, to the picture in the 
’ Contes Drolatiques, headed ‘‘ Encores ne falloyt-il point trop jouer des mains 
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avecques la pucelle,” or to ‘ L’hostelier des Trois-Barbeaulx.” After this 
uncommonly strong meat there is a touch of insipidity about Elaine the fair, 
Elaine the lovable, Elaine the lily-maid of Astolat. Still, it is unfair to convict 
an artist of tameness in illustrating so delicate a poem as Elaine, by evidence 
gathered from his illustrations to compositions so weird as the Wandering 
Jew, or so exceedingly high-flavoured as the Contes Drolatiques. It cannot be 
denied that in the last plate of all M. Doré has caught the spirit and genius of 
the whole Tennysonian Arthuriad with extraordinary perfection. It is to 
illustrate the scene where, when all is over— 


‘“* Launcelot answered nothing, but he went, 

And at the inrunning of a little brook 

Sat by the river in a cove, and watch’d | 

The high-reed wave.” 
Though this seems to me to be the most profoundly in harmony with the spirit 
of the poem, and of the whole legend as conceived by Mr. Tennyson, it will be 
less popular than the exquisite drawing of ‘‘the dead, steered by the dumb.” 
There is far less originality both of conception and of effect in the latter, but it 
is full of pathos of a very fine and delicate kind. People who want something 
to say in drawing-rooms, not too profound or important, may thank me for 
calling their attention to the fact that though the poet says Elaine bore 


“In her right hand the lily, in her left 
The letter,” 


it is the left hand in which the artist has placed the lily. Perhaps those who 
were most sensible of the softness and almost vagueness as of music, in the 
verse of Elaine, will not enjoy these delicate qualities any the more for having 
the story and the sentiment made rigid, so to say, by illustrations so powerful 
as those of M. Doré. Does one not rather prefer to have all the tender forms 
and soft pathetic pictures of the idyl left as floating, undefined, and plastic, in 
the imagination, as is consistent with realising them at all? Apart from this, 
which goes to the root of most illustrations to poems, there has probably never 
been a piece illustrated more sympathetically, or with more delicacy and skill 
than M. Doré has shown in the Elaine. 


I may use M. Doré’s illustration of the ‘‘ high-reed wave,” as an excuse 
for asking a question of a writer in the Pall Mall Gazette, a journal which is 
exerting so very wide and admirable an influence upon the public mind that.it 
is almost ungrateful to fasten on an incidental shortcoming. This writer, talking 
about ‘‘Animalism and Art,” insists that ‘‘ Moral ideas are of the very essence 
of art.” ‘‘ Whatever its subject, and whatever its own variety of form, it aims 
at embodying certain ideas which are distinctly moral in its mode of treatment of 
its subject.” This is a wonderful example of the confusion of mind which exists 
even among able men as to the rudiments of art. Morality is not the aim and goal 
of fine art, any more than it is an aim or measure of cobbling or of the art of 
physic. Art has for its end the Beautiful, and the Beautiful only. Morality, 
so far from being of the essence of it, has nothing to do with it at all. No 
writer would pretend that morality was of the essence of chemistry or astronomy. 
Their end isTruth. The end of art is Beauty, in all its forms. Is it a whit less 
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preposterous to call the Law of Gravitation moral, than to speak of the morality, 
say of M. Doré’s picture of Launcelot on the reedy bank of the inrunning brook ? 
We never think whether it is moral or not, anymore than we should think whether 
the sight of the moon rising over the top of a stark beech clump in the blue night 
is moral or not. That the mind of the onlooker or of the reader is elevated 
indirectly by the inspiration which comes of the contemplation of real’ beauty 
in art is true’enough. But then his mind may be elevated by merely having 
its physical tone and pitch improved, as by a ride on horseback. Yet nobody 
thinks of calling horse-exercise either moral or the opposite. As for the 
artist aiming at the embodiment of ‘ distinctly moral ideas,” if he is a true 
artist he no more thinks of moral idea in his composition than a physician does 
in healing disease. When Turner painted “ Carthage,” or when Victor Hugo 
described the storm, and the tramp of the mighty legion of the winds, and 
the furious warrings of the waters, was either of them aiming at moral ideas? 
And if so, what were they ? It would. be a great improvement if we could all 
learn to enjoy the multiform Beauty which it is the business of the artist to 
reach and to represent, as an end in itself, without insisting on dwarfing 
it to the condition of being a mere motive to conduct. Why may I not enjoy 
Doré’s conception of Mr. Tennyson’s landscape without feeling my moral pulse 
every moment, to see how my passions are faring? The moral hypochondriac 
is becoming a serious bore. 


To turn for a moment to a writer who knows a great deal too much about 
the theory and significance of art to jumble it up with morals, and make beauty 
identical with virtue. The enormous sale of the Globe Shakespeare—eighty 


thousand within a couple of years-—has emboldened Mr. Macmillan to try a 
Globe Scott ; and to this Mr. F. T. Palgrave has prefixed a short sketch of the 
poet’s life and character, which will do something to counterbalance Mr. Carlyle’s 
too disparaging essay. Hitherto we have been too much accustomed to look 
upon Scott as a mere manufacturer of books for the purpose of buying land and 
building houses, or at best as a mysterious compound of the ‘‘able man of 
the world in his office and the poet in his study, giving with equal mastery and 
ease an hour to verse and an hour to business, and appearing to his friends 
meantime as the Scottish gentleman of property.”’ To Mr. Palgrave this theory 
is utterly unacceptable. Scott valued wealth, he thinks, ‘in order to embody 
in visible form his inner world of romance, and lived more completely within 
the circle of his creations than any of his contemporaries. This poetical tem- 
perament has its perils, and might have driven a less healthy nature into in- 
jurious isolation and eccentricity. But as a man of eminently sane mind and 
genial disposition, and justified by the training of his early years, Scott had not 
to go out of the world, as it were, in order to ‘ idealise realities.” If Mr. 
Palgrave places Scott higher in point of conduct than is usual, he is not back- 
ward in eleyating him as an artist. If he thinks that ‘“ under the disguise of 
worldly sense and shrewdness the poetical nature predominated in his life,” he 
thinks also that the outcome of the poetic nature was worthy of its intensity and 
breadth. ‘If wo look at the variety and richness of his gallery, at his com- 
mand over pathos and terror, the laughter and the tears, at the many large 
interests besides those of romance which he realises to us, at the way in which 
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he paints the whole life of men, not their humours or passions alone, at his 
unfailing wholesomeness and freshness, like the sea and air and great elementary 
forces of Nature, it may be pronounced a just estimate which—without trying 
to measure the space which separates these two stars—places Scott second in our 
creative or imaginative literature to Shakespeare.” Whether one agrees with 
Mr. Palgrave or not in his general estimate of Scott as man and poet, every- 
body will like the tone of his essay, which is both moderate and forcible, very 
delicate and yet very definite, quite instructive enough in point of fact, and 
highly suggestive in point of ideas. My brother critic inthe Pall Mall Gazette 
will pardon me for saying that, after reading Mr. Palgraye’s excellent piece of 
criticism, I turned to Marmion in the hope of finding the certain “ distinctly 
moral ideas” which art ‘‘ aims at embodying,” and that I was absolutely unable 
to find them, or any traces of them. I enjoyed the landscape and the action 
and the verse as usual, but my little stock of moral ideas remained hopelessly 
stationary. 


A portion of Scott’s poetry is going to appear in an exceedingly remarkable 
and significant form. Messrs. Longman have issued the prospectus of a series 
of British India Classics, with Notes adapted especially to the requirements of the 
Natives of India. The study of English is pursued with an avidity which 
increases yearly. The colleges and schools haye universally made English 
their ‘‘ principal instrument of culture.” A generation of trained native 
teachers is springing up. Everywhere complaints are heard of ‘‘ the want of a 
class of books especially adapted for conveying a sound, critical, and scholarlike 
knowledge of English to the intellect of an Oriental student.” So there is to 
be a standard series in which the mild Hindoo will haye Dryden and Thomson 
edited and annotated as his less mild ruler has annotated editions of Aischylus 
or Ovid. The series begins with the first three cantos of the Lady of the Lake. 
Perhaps, in time, Byron’s poems will come to be hated by the little Hindoo 
as much as Byron himself was made to hate Horace by the masters at Harrow. 
Meanwhile, however, the coxcombical folk who insist that England and English 
ideas are dead or dying in this world, may find it worth while to reflect on this 
series. 

EDITOR. 
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Wirn the third of last month the extra-parliamentary campaign in fayour of 
Reform came toa close. The great demonstration of the Trades Unions took 
place on that day, and their gay procession, with emblems and banners, passed 
merrily and quietly through the streets. There was no disorder, no stoppage 
of traffic, all was good humour; and some of the companies are eyen said to 
have cheered the Carlton as they passed rapidly under its windows. The atti- 
tude of the Trades’ Unions correctly represents the general feeling of the nation. 
There is really no hostile feeling on the part of the working-classes towards 
those who are richer and higher in social rank than themselves, and there is no 
real opposition to Reform on the part of the upper and middle classes. All that 
these latter wish to be assured of is, that the new voters have some independence 
of position, and education enough to be aware of the responsibility of giving 
their votes. If education had been more generally diffused there would have 
been no semblance of opposition to Reform. If the working classes had the 
same education as the middle classes they would feel the same. Each year that 
spreads education is hastening a sound and safe reform. The more intelligent 
and reflective thinkers of the working classes know this, and are not anxious for 
a sudden and sweeping enfranchisement. Every American knows how neces- 
sary an extensive system of education is for the proper exercise of the franchise. 
In the United States the suffrage was only gradually extended, and it may be 
questioned whether Congress has now the same weight with the nation as it 
had before that change took place. For good or for evil, our House of Commons 
has far more important functions to perform than the House of Representatives 
in the United States. It also enjoys, in a very much higher degree, the con- 
fidence of the nation. The House of Commons really governs the nation. The 
House of Representatives is little more than a supplement to the Senate. A 
vote of the House of Commons is a yery serious decision, generally found to be 
ratified by public opinion, and binding on the government ; a vote of the House 
of Representatives is almost disregarded by the American executive, unless 
supported by the Senate. In a body like the House of Commons, therefore, 
the changes cannot be too carefully considered or too gradually introduced. 

We were disappointed in observing that among all the mottoes and devices 
that figured on the silks and calicoes at the London Reform demonstrations 
there was no English one which recognised the importance of education for a 
proper use of political privileges. It was reserved for the Germans to carry a 
motto, the significance of which is of the greatest importance to every English- 
man :—‘‘ Durch Bildung zur Freiheit”—‘‘ Through Education to Freedom.” 
This most important truth is generally inverted in our Reform addresses, and 
the people are exhorted to secure their privileges first, and then learn how to 
use them. The Reform meetings, however, which have been held since August, 
beginning with the one at Birmingham, have been, on the whole, a noble dis- 
play by the workmen of England, proving that they are ready to claim their right 
to the suffrage, and that they know how to do so in an orderly and constitutional 
manner. The argument can never be again used that the working classes do 
not care about Reform. That there has not been a greater number of M.P.’s 
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and persons of the upper classes present at the meetings has not been from any 
want of sympathy with the cause, but because there has not been a general 
approval of the leaders who haye had the direction of the movement. The 
language used has been too violent, and some of the statements made at the 
meetings such as most educated persons believe to be unfounded. It is not 
a pleasant thing to appear on a platform with a vehement orator, who is 
telling the attentive masses below facts and conclusions which you believe to 
be, the one incorrect and the other illogical. If you say nothing, you are sup- 
posed to acquiesce; if you attempt to explain, you are hooted down as a traitor. 
As a rule, therefore, educated reformers have kept away from the platforms on 
which Mr. Potter and Mr. Beales haye spoken. There has been something in 
their oratory so hostile to everything that is English, so alien in tone and 
feeling, that nearly all M.P.’s have avoided the Reform demonstrations. Man- 
chester was an exception ; but there even Mr. Bright was treated with what he 
seemed to consider studied neglect, and his name was placed half-way down a 
long list of speakers. His position at Manchester is peculiar; he long repre- 
sented the town, which was the head-quarters of the successful agitation against 
the corn-laws; but he was turned out some seven or eight years ago, and the 
old Anti-Corn-Law League, known by the nickname of the ‘‘ Newall’s Buildings 
Clique”’—from the place where its meetings used to be held—has long been 
exceedingly unpopular. The League members were accused of attempting to 
dictate a course of action to the Liberal party on every occasion which arose, 
and the consequence was that at last they lost their power. Manchester has 
taken no prominent part in the Reform movement, and Mr. Bright’s speech 
there was his least successful effort—perhaps from his feeling a want of 
sympathy with his audience. 

Mr. Bright’s last speech—that at St. James’s Hall—disclosed very clearly 
what he thought ought to be the course pursued by the working-classes. He 
claimed to have originated the movement through the benefit societies and 
Trades’ Unions, and recoramended that this political action should be kept 
up until they had obtained what they sought. The movement has, however, 
been by no means universal, and we are not surprised at this fact. It seems 
unfair that any majority should have the power of diverting the funds con- 
tributed by a minority to a purpose for which they were not subscribed. If 
the members have pinched themselves to lay up funds for old age and sickness, 
it is hard that they should be obliged to spend any portion of the money in 
any other way. If they join a society for purely provident or economical 
motives, why, against their will, should they be forced into a political vortex ? 
We fear that the application of these societies to objects for which they were not 
founded may impair their usefulness, and perhaps break up some of them. If 
there be a strong Reform feeling, let it find vent through the great Reform 
societies created for this very object. Mr. Bright is not contented with declaim- 
ing against our present sham constitution, ‘‘ which makes it safe for Parliament 
to do almost anything it likes against the true interests of the nation,” but he 
draws a bill of indictment against the government of the last hundred years, 
and tells his audience that ‘‘ one-half of those of the lower classes would have 
been as well off as the middle classes are now, if they had had a better Govern- 
ment; if land had been more in the hands of the people, and less in the hands 
of a small class; if you had had fewer wars, lighter taxes, better instruction, 
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and a freer trade.” The drawing of Utopias is by no means a new accomplish- 
ment, and it is extremely pleasant to un wudience to be told they are not half 
so well off as they deserve to be, and as they would have been, if some wicked 
persons had not prevented them. The part, however, of a practical statesman 
is to deal with the present; and it is only fair to Mr. Bright to say that he 
never leaves us in doubt as to what his opinion is. He is anxious that there 
should be no “unfinished questions left to disturb the repose of nations.” 
He would finish them in his own way. Unfortunately, Mr. Bright is not yet 
dictator, and even if he were, he might find that questions will not be finished 
before their ap} ointed time— 
“Nor swift, nor slow to change, but firm ; 
And in the season bring the law.” 

The most gradual progress is the surest, and if society be forced beyond its 
natural pace, revolution ensues, or progress is stopped altogether, Even now 
at a time of general election the popular feeling is really respected, and there 
is no real difference of opinion between the working classes and those above them. 
By all sides in politics it has been long ago acknowledged that the constituencies 
are too small, and that the franchise should be extended ; and in our opinion Mr. 
Bright has been onc of the main causes why these defects have not been removed. 
He has so effectually exasperated some, and frightened others, that he has 
broken up the Reform party, checked the steady onward progress of the nation, 
and almost brought us to the dilemma of either standing still, or advancing 
with revolutionary celerity. In the meanwhile he dins into our ears on all 
occasions his former services about free-trade, an iteration which has made him 
so unpopular at Manchester. Tree-trade would have been carried without 
Mr. Bright, and if he would cease his angry denunciation of all who differ from 
him, we should have a better and a quicker Reform Bill. ‘‘ There is a tongue 
that cutteth like the piercings of a sword, but the words of the wise are health.” 

The German war has had the effect of calling the attention of several of 
the Great Powers of Europe to the organisation of their armies, and special 
commissions have been appointed in Austria, France, and our own country 
to consider the subject. We have imperfect accounts as yet as to what has 
been done in Austria ; the French Commission has recommended most extensive 
changes ; and our own Commission, which was confined to the important subject 
of recruiting, has also made its report. There are other questions relating to our 
army which require careful examination and reform quite as much as the recruit- 
ing system; and when this latter has been dealt with, we hope Parliament will 
force upon the exeeutive a less cumbrous system in the higher departments, 
and a less divided responsibility, residing either in the Horse Guards or tho 
War Department. Another question of vital importance is the condition and 
amount of our Indian army, which has grown so enormously of late years, 
and constitutes a drain on the country which the increasing demand for labour 
and the rise in wages will render it each year less able to bear. Our army in 
India has increased from about 45,000 men, which was its strength at the time 
of the mutinies, to upwards of 70,000 at the present time ; and it is an important 
question whether or not, by the increase of railways, by judiciously-placed 
fortresses, by a higher class of soldiers, who might train levies under them in 
time of need, and by encouraging old pensioners to settle in India, this largo 
amount may not be reduced to something like the number which was sufficient 
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to gain our Indian Empire, and keep it, until Lord Dalhousie’s unfortunate and 
short-sighted policy was adopted. 

But to return to the report of the Recruiting Commission. We observe at 
its head the name of Lord Dalhousie, who was Secretary for War during the 
time of the Crimean war. Most respectable as he is, and deeply versed in the 
routine of the War Office, we should hardly expect that any recommendations 
of the Commission of which he acted as president would, as the Times says, 
‘carry us beyond the limits of our existing institutions,” or shock a ‘‘ people 
so suspicious of novelties and so strongly attached to constitutional traditions” 
as the English. We are not surprised to find, therefore, that nothing is pro- 
posed by the Commission which, so far as our unofficial ken can guide us, 
might not haye been carried out by the proper authorities without any com- 
mission at all. There might have been a better organisation of the recruiting 
department, a better medical examination of recruits, a gift of the fatigue 
jacket, price 12s., a relief to the soldier of twopence a month for washing sheets, 
an increase in the ration from three-quarters of a pound of meat, including 
bone, to one pound, and other important details, without calling together such 
a solemn conclaye. The recommendations noticed above, and many others, 
such as not sending boys under twenty to undergo the trials of a tropical cli- 
mate, should have been carried out long ago by any department properly 
conducted, and their bare mention by the Commission is’a severe reflection on 
those who for many years past have conducted the affairs ot the War Office. 
If there were any points requiring the authority of Parliament, the chiefs had 
only to ask the House of Commons for power to carry them out, which would 
have been granted asa matter of course. The chief recommendation of the 
Commission, besides that of creating a new and expensive recruiting staff, is that 
to bind together more closely our whole military system, regulars, militia, and 
volunteers, and they think that if this be carried out in the way they suggest, 
the country will have ample defence in time of need. But the report is 
extremely vague on many important points. The Commission does not say 
to what extent they think the militia should be increased, or if the ballot 
should be resorted to. If resorted to, should any exemptions be allowed? If 
no exemptions be allowed, will not this be a species of imperfect conscription, 
and are we not then approaching the question of whether or not the constitu- 
tional obligation of every man to bear arms in defence of his country should be 
generaily enforced ? We sec the enormous power which such a system has 
given to Prussia, and we see further that such a system is quite compatible 
with a government much on our own model. The question is coming before us 
daily more distinctly, whether an Englishman any more than a Prussian should 
be absolved from two of the first duties of a citizen, namely, to be properly 
educated, and to be trained to defend his country in time of need. Compulsory 
education and compulsory military service are the great questions of the 
day, which will not be found, when closely looked into, so repulsive or so 
*Un-English” as they appear at adistance. The point in which we feel 
inclined to join issue with the Commission is whether their plans, if carried 
out by only a small addition to the militia will be sufficient, and 
if a large addition be contemplated, whether further important changes 
will not be necessary to which they have not advyerted? All will thank 
them for giving the coup de grace to Aldershot in the winter, and for 
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many other sensible suggestions they have made. But we think they have 
taken too narrow a view of their fifth reference in the Secretary of State’s 
letter, which relates to the formation of a reserve force: considering it as they 
do to relate to the recruiting and augmenting our army to any amount in time 
of war, this was really the only question which required the appointment of a 
commission. 





If in England military reform is proceeding by timid and hesitating steps, 
in FRANCE a project for the reorganisation of the army has been published by 
the Government, which is so extensive in its scope, and penetrates so deeply 
into the social, agricultural, and commercial relations of tho French nation, 
that it has produced much alarm abroad, and formidable discontent at home. 
We think, however, that there is far more justification for the latter fecling 
than for the former. In the first place, the disapproval of the project in 
France itself is so universal that there is very little probability of its being 
pressed by the Government. Indeed, there is a rumour that the Emperor has 
been opposed to it from the first, but that by one of those fine strokes of policy 
for which he is famous, he allowed it to be published in order to have tho 
opportunity of earning a cheap popularity by afterwards disayowing it, and 
substituting in its place a system which, while imposing no heayier burthen 
than at present in time of peace, should be so elastic as to yield almost as 
great results in case of war as the other. But granting that the plan published 
by the Moniteur will become law, it seems to us that it is far from being so 
formidable as it looks. The Moniteur estimates that it will produce an army 
of 1,232,215 men; but of this number two-thirds constitute the reserve and 
the National Guard: so that the effective army is really not increased. More- 
over, the new system cannot be carried out in less than six years, and this 
consideration at once proves the absurdity of the apprehensions of an imminent 
war which have been freely declared in certain alarmist articles in the English 
and Continental press. The essence of the plan is its permanency, and to argue 
that it means war really amounts to maintaining the ridiculous proposition 
that the Emperor intends France to be perpetually at war. As for the cir- 
cumstance, on which so much stress has been laid, that the project empowers the 
Emperor to call out the reserves of the first and second ban without the sanc- 
tion of the Chamber, it should not be forgotten what a mere matter of form 
that sanction is under the present system, and that, as no troops can be called 
out without expense, it will still be open to the Chamber to negative the measure 
by refusing to sanction the supplies which alone can give it effect. 

On the other hand, the apprehensions aroused in the French people by the 
project seem to us as just as those we have above mentioned are groundless. 
Already the military burthen imposed on the nation is as heavy as it can well 
bear. Under Louis Philippe the yearly levy of recruits never exceeded 80,000 
men, and the strength of the army when on a peace footing was about 250,000. 
At present the army is little short of 400,000 men, and is recruited by yearly 
levies of 100,000. It has been proved by statistical reports that the total 
number of able-bodied men of twenty years of age in France neyer exceeds 
160,000, and is often less, By the new project the whole of this class is to 
be drafted into the army, in which the service is fixed at six years. It is truo 
that 80,000 only are to join the effective army; but the reserve of the first 
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ban, which is to be recruit d by 40,000 more, is destined to fill up vacancies 
in the regular ranks eyen in time of peace, and the reserve of the second 
ban, which becomes effective only in time of war, is to be attached to depdts 
for drill, &c., when not in active service. This will practically amount 
to withdrawing from the fields and factories of France the strongest work- 
men, during a period of life when the workman is more apt to employ 
his physical than his mental powers—a measure which cannot but have 
a most prejudicial effect on the prosperity of the country. Nor would 
the evil stop here. It is a very common complaint in the agricultural 
districts that, since the annual levy has been increased, wages haye risen out 
of all proportion to the rise in other branches of labour, and this is attributed 
to the fact that so many of the workmen are retired soldiers, who have acquired 
unsettled habits while in the ranks, and whom attachment to their native 
district does not restrain from leaving it if they can get better wages elsewhere. 
This evil would, of course, be immensely multiplied if every able-bodied 
labourer were compelled to serve. 

Another question which is of extreme importance in a country with a sta- 
tionary population like France, is that of marriage. On this subject the 
Moniteur enters into elaborate calculations, with the object of showing that the 
now system will produce more early marriages than the old. This is an admi- 
rable illustration of the saying that figures can prove anything. Hitherto no 
soldier has been allowed to marry during his seyen years’ compulsory period of 
service without special permission ; it is now proposed to allow marriago after 
four years’ service. Obviously, if every one availed himself of this permission, 
as is assumed by the Monitewr, there would be more early marriages in France 
under the new system than there are now. But people do not usually marry 
without means; and the means of a French soldier are barely sufficient for his 
own support, still less for that of a wife and family; nor aro people likely to 
marry, when the husband may at any moment be sent abroad, and the wife cast 
on her own resources for the support of herself and her children. The proposed 
reorganisation is, in fact, a machine for corfverting the entire able-bodied male 
population of France, not into a national defensive force on the Prussian system, 
with a service just long enough to produce military efficiency, but into an 
organised army, the yarious parts of which only differ from each other in the 
nature of the service on which they are employed. The project bears on its faee 
evident marks of its military origin, and, unless we are much mistaken, it will 
be strongly opposed in the legislative body, not because it gives France an enor- 
mous increase of her military power, but because it adopts with this object a 
system which would impose unnecessary burdens on the population. 

But the aboyo is the least of the difficulties of the Imperial Goyernment. 
The Emperor Napoleon is at this moment passing through what will probably 
be the severest crisis of his political career. His foreign policy during the 
late war is now universally condemned by his own subjects; the Roman ques- 
tion, though he has hitherto steered through its many difficulties with his usual 
skill and tact, is still unsolved, and he has made himself morally responsible for 
its solution ; sinister whispers are circulating about certain letters in the pos- 
session of Maximilian and his unfortunate princess, which are to expose 
Napoleonic perfidy and ambition; and tho ablest of the French deputies— 
Orleanists, clericals, and democrats—are sharpening their most pointed epigrams 
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and rousing their most stirring eloquence for the approaching session. Whether 
Napoleon’s star will guide him safely through these accumulated dangers 
remains to be seen. He seems, however, to have lost none of his old sagacity 
and coolness; and fifteen years of the Second Empire have done much to subdue 
that turbulent and revolutionary spirit for which Frenchmen were once famed. 
Among the many subjects which now press upon the attention of France there 
are none that inspire so great an interest, both in the Government and the 
people, as the Exhibition, and we may be sure that the deluge, if it is to come, 
will at any rate be postponed until the Exhibition is over. 

In the East matters are again beginning to look threatening. Turkey is 
evidently incapable of crushing the Cretan insurrection, especially as it is 
seeretly supported by Greece and Russia; and although the Sultan has the 
sympathies of France, he cannot reckon on any more active assistance from 
that quarter than diplomatic representations in his behalf. Fortunately for 
him, the Grecks are in such bad odour in Europe just now that even such acts 
of heroism as the blowing up of the monastery of Arkadi have not produced 
any greater effect abroad than to stir up a very mild sort of interest in what is 
going on in Crete. Moreover, all eyes are now turned towards Rome and 
Mexico, where far more important interests are at stake than the fate of a few 
thousands of Greeks or Turks. ‘Though unimportant in itself, however, the 
Cretan insurrection has disclosed plans which at no very distant period will 
probably have a preponderating influence on the fate of the Christian populations 
of Turkey. On the side of Greece there is little doubt that an agitation has for 
some time been going on among the neighbouring populations, without, how- 
ever, producing any result—the alarming reports of insurrections in Lower 
Albania and Thessaly, which were spread in Europe a month or two ago, 
having turned out to be fabrications. Farther north, however, there are signs 
of real discontent and of revolutionary tendencies. The most warlike section of 
the Albanians, the Mirdites, who haye more Slavonic than Greek blood in 
them, and profess the Roman Catholic religion, have sent a demand to Con- 
stantinople through their prince for an extension of the semi-independence 
which they haye always, even under the most powerful of the Sultans, 
sueceeded in maintaining; and a similar demand has been made by their 
neighbour, the Prince of Servia, who attempts by taking advantage of the 
present difficulties of the Porte to get rid of the Turkish garrison in his capital. 
More important even than these efforts to shake off the Turkish supremacy 
is the conspiracy in Bulgaria. The leaders of this conspiracy are, there is 
good reason to believe, Roumans, and it is no secret that the rising princi- 
pality on the northern side of the Danube has for some time been bitten with the 
ambition of increasing its territories—an ambition which the young Hohen- 
zollern who has now been recognised. by the protecting Powers as Hospodar 
is not likely to discourage. 

Whoever takes part in the scramble that will follow the disruption of the 
Turkish Empire, it is becoming pretty evident that, unless England or France 
should interfere, the prize will fall to Russia. Austria is too busy with her 
internal troubles to be able to exercise any considerable influence in the East 
for some time to come; and the disconnected efforts of such weak and half- 
civilised states as Greece, Roumania, and Servia, can be of no ayail against the 
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overwhelming power of the Czar. About the beginning of this month there 
was an article in the Journal de St. Petersbourg, which, though it passed almost 
unnoticed in the press of Western Europe, throws considerable light on the 
present views of Russia in the Eastern question. In this article, which has the 
true Russian Foreign Office ring, the Imperial Cabinet is credited with having 
alone adhered to the treaty of 1856 and the convention of 1858 in regard to the 
Danubian Principalities, and it is added that this was the only cause of Russia’s 
having hesitated up to the last moment to recognise Prince Charles as Hospodar. 
She had no wish to interfere with the satisfaction of the real interests of the 
Moldo-Wallachians ; on the contrary, their interests, together with those of all 
the other populations in the East, had always been the object of the care of 
Russian monarchs, who had been often reproached for their excessive partiality 
to those populations. But there was the treaty of 1856, and Russia felt her- 
self bound to adhere to it so long as circumstances did not render it a dead letter. 
When, however, the suzerain power, together with the guaranteeing Powers, 
agreed to recognise Prince Charles, they accepted an act which had been 
committed in opposition to the provisions of the treaty of 1856, and the con- 
siderations which imposed upon Russia a discreet and just caution had therefore 
ceased to exist. She is now, concludes the official journal, entitled to listen 
only to the traditional and disinterested sympathies which have been earned 
by her co-religionists on the Danube. Russia, therefore, no longer considers 
herself bound to execute the provisions of the treaty of 1856—that is to say, she 
thinks she can lawfully attempt to recover the mouth of the Danube, to keep 
a fleet of men-of-war on the Black Sea, and to resume the protectorate of the 
Christians in Turkey. So easy is it to nullify the hard-won results of the 
Crimean war. 





In GERMANY nothing has occurred during the last month- which can be 
called remarkable in these days of sensational politics. No crowned head is at 
this moment about to leave his country a fugitive, like the ill-fated Maxi- 
milian of Mexico; no royal lady is preparing herself for a pilgrimage to Rome, 
with the object of persuading the Pope to take a course which hitherto no man 
has been able to persuade him to adopt; no one has had the opportunity 
of blowing himself into the air like the handful of brave Cretans; mass- 
demonstrations, like those of our trades’ unions, have nowhere taken place ; 
and in the provinces annexed by Prussia there is doubtless discontent, but no 
Fenianism. Notwithstanding this, a great deal has happened which is 
of importance for the consolidation of what has been achieved, and for the 
understanding of what is still to be sought after. 

The directing spirit of the Prussian State machine, Count Bismarck, is again 
at his post, and in more than one sphere has his reappearance made itself per- 
ceptible. Unfortunately, however, he has not yet inspired the internal admi- 
nistration with liberal principles. In this point matters are in as lamentable a 
state in Prussia as they were before the campaign. An immense deal is talked 
about German unity, but exceedingly little, and that in whispers, about German 
liberty. In foreign politics all is glorious ; in home politics all is incredibly mean. 
There is no fear of the silent hatred of Austria, and the military reorganisation 
of France; but there is extreme fear of insignificant leading articles in insigni- 
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ficant journals. The press is allowed free scope to criticise anything in heayen 
or earth but home affairs: any strong expression of opinion on this point is at 
once punished by the police. Philosophical discussions on freedom of speech 
are permitted, but the trial of the Deputy Twesten has not been abandoned. 
A great noise is made because Professor Pauli, who had violently attacked the 
Wiirtemberg Government, was transferred from the High School of Tiibingen 
to an inferior college; while the Prussian officials, who were guilty of no 
offence but that of voting against a Government candidate, are officially 
rebuked, and the Deputies in the Chamber are assured by the Minister that 
they have no right to accuse an official appointed by the Government of inca- 
pacity, that the Government appoints such persons as it thinks proper, and 
that it does not trouble itself about the opinions of the Chamber on such 
subjects. 

That such a home policy is just as little likely to bring Prussia into fayour 
with the opposition in the annexed territories of the North as with the still 
unannexed States of the South is clear. To the citizen of these countries the 
prospect of dressing his sons in the blue uniform has become intolerable, since 
it is accompanied by the thought that not an atom of liberty is offered as com- 
pensation for this military compulsion. Accordingly, the opposition to the 
Prussian régime in the annexed provinces—in Schleswig, Hanover, Hesse, and 
Nassau—has rather increased than diminished. This was openly declared in 
the Chamber; and it cannot be denied, even by the most decided supporters 
of Prussia. The best patriots mourn over the infatuation of the Government, 
and those Germans who haye hitherto agitated with the greatest eagerness for 
Prussia, admit with grief that from no quarter is the task of agitation so beset 
with difficulties as from Berlin. For the present they must content themselves 
with silent complaints. The Berlin Chamber has, it is true, lately recovered 
some of its dignity by sharply criticising the abuses of various branches of the 
administration, and forcing, by its firm attitude, the Government to make 
certain concessions (as in the questions of the Dotations and the secret service 
money); but the opposing forces are as yet so unequally divided, and the 
Government feels itself so strong in presence of this Chamber, that the Minister 
of the Interior, Count Eulenberg, boldly reminded the deputies how it had 
depended on the Government alone to put an abrupt termination to the consti- 
tutional farce. That it did not do this ought to be regarded as a proof of its good 
intentions, and at any rate deserves recognition. Such were the words of Count 
Eulenberg. Let us imagine fora moment Mr. Walpole asking for a vote of 
confidence in Parliament because Lord Derby had been good enough not to 
abolish the British constitution ! 

What the nature of this reply would be it need trouble no one to guess, 
as what has happened in Berlin could not now possibly happen here. The 
similarity between our parliamentary system and that of Prussia is above all 
only theoretical. Practically there is as yet but very little analogy. A long 
time must yet elapse before there can be anything like an equilibrium of the 
ruling powers in Prussia. The Parliament must first conquer every step of 
the rights which the King has solemnly sworn to preserve. Words are still 
quarrelled about when there can be no doubt as to their meaning; there is 
not yet even a law establishing Ministerial responsibility ; the army, notwith- 
standing its national organisation, is the submissive instrument of the Crown; 
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and many Liberals still adhere to the conviction that Freedom must remain 
in the ante-chambers until it becomes possible to obtain an audience by 
Unity. For all these reasons the opposition is not to be blamed if it 
acts with caution. A violent opposition might again put the existence of the 
constitution in question, and endanger all that has been achieved. The policy 
of compromise is the only practical one, and if the present position of affairs 
is not elevating, we should console ourselyes with the thought that it is but 
transitory. 

The Government is, in,truth, fortunate in all points: in its brilliant military 
successes, the flourishing condition of its treasury, the weakness of Austria, and 
—what to other Governments would appear formidable—the military reorganisa- 
tion of France. Instead of tho latter being terrible to Prussia, it strengthens 
her position in the North and South of Germany, and from the day that it 
becomes clear that France has aggressive designs upon Germany, the attractive 
force of Prussia in regard to all the other German countries will become irre- 
sistible, notwithstanding the repulsion now produced by her reactionary, mean, 
and hateful internal policy. The knowledge of this strengthens the self- 
consciousness of the Court of Berlin. While it increases its military power, 
without in the slightest degree weakening itself financially, by the rapid 
introduction of its military system into the incorporated States, it reckons 
with certainty on the support of the whole German nation, if France should 
dare to make an attack on the ‘frontiers of Germany. Without fearing any 
armed opposition in its own territories, the House of Hohenzollern, at the 
head of a large army accustomed to victory, with unobjectionable credit, and 
certain of the assistance of even those Germans who most detest it, is now 
acquiring a power which its Imperial neighbours on the East and West may 
well envy. 

To render King William homage is the object of the King of Saxony’s 
visit to Berlin. The meeting of the two monarchs at Grossbeeren was, as 
such meetings always are, ‘‘ cordial in the extreme.” The conqueror was 
cordial, the conquered was cordial, Count Bismarck was cordial, and if Von Beust 
had been still Minister of Saxony instead of busying himself about reviving 
Austria, he, too, would certainly haye been very cordial. The world knows 
how to estimate such cordiality. Notwithstanding this, the visit of the King of 
Saxony to the court of Berlin may become most important for the future fate of 
Germany. The King of Saxony, to whom no foreigner has the right to deny 
the possession of great merits, now that the late events have shown that his 
own subjects feel warm attachment for him, has committed great political 
faults in his time. In 1848 he opposed the German nation when it believed 
that it had found in the constitution of Frankfort the panacea for all its suf- 
ferings, without at the same time coming to an understanding with Prussia, who 
had then reconquered his capital for him, and afterwards offered him a position 
corresponding to his power in the so-called “alliance of the three kings.” The 
Saxon Government had, it is true, an instinctive feeling that it must fear 
Prussia, but it committed the immense mistake of believing that it possessed in 
Austria a defender against Prussian violence. Now that he has suffered so 
bitterly for this error, the king probably thinks honestly of assisting in the 
construction of a North-German confederation under the leadership of Prussia, 
and of contenting himself with playing in it such a part as may be consistent 
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with the size of his territory and the aspirations towards unity of the German 
nation. If this is the case—if he really accepts the inevitable without any 
afterthought, and is prepared to make peace with Berlin, not on paper only, 
but honourably and cordially, his visit will be important, both for his own throne, 
and also for Prussia and the whole of Northern Germany, whose opposing 
elements have hitherto looked hopefully towards Saxony. If the King of 
Saxony will only come to an understanding with the Court of Berlin, the 
opposition, which has as yet not grown any weaker in Hanover, will lose all im- 
portance. King George may or may not free his troops from their oath, he 
may live at Vienna or in London, yield to his fate or send to the Hanoverians, 
through Count Grote, the secret assurance that in another year he will again be 
among them ‘“‘ in order to reward the loyal and punish offenders ;” but all this 
has now little weight, and will be still less important for Prussia when she is 
sure of Saxony. 

Incomparably more important for her future, and for that of the whole of 
Germany, is the form which she will give to the North German Parliament. 
The English Reform party has drawn the conclusion from the universal suf- 
frage which is to form its basis, that Count Bismarck intends to create an 
extraordinarily liberal Parliament, more liberal, at any rate, than ours, which 
is not based on universal suffrage, and nearly as liberal as the American 
Congress. This conclusion is a very erroneous one. The Emperor Napoleon 
has taught us how well unlimited yoting may be reconciled with limited parlia- 
mentary power. It is not the mode of election alone, but also the privileges of 
the new German Parliament, which will decide whether it can be powerful, 
free, and effective. What is the use of giving freedom of election to every un- 
impeachable citizen of full age, if the amount of freedom and influence granted 
to those he elects be strictly limited? According to all we hear, the Prussian 
Government—which is at this moment elaborating, together with the Foreign 
Ministers of the other North German States, the plan of the constitution of the 
new Bund—proposes to give the future Parliament little more than the cha- 
racter of a deliberative assembly. Whether, and how far, it will be allowed a 
decisive vote on the Budget of the Bund, and whether the whole creation is to 
be more like a Council of Princes than a National Parliament, cannot as yet be 
said for certain. There are two things, however, of which there cannot be 
any doubt: first, that the privileges which are to be given to the Parlia- 
ment will not correspond to the ideas which one would be justified in forming 
of a Parliament elected by universal suffrage; and second, that, whatever 
shape the constitution of the North German Bund may assume, the army, 
the navy, commerce, diplomatic representation abroad, and the postal and 
telegraphic administration, must be concentrated in the hands of the presiding 
power, Prussia. 





Of Austria much the same may be said now as was said a month ago— 
namely, that the Government still has no definite plan, either in foreign or 
home policy, and that little light has yet penetrated into the chaos. If it is 
wished to perceive such a ray in the victory of the moderate party, led by Déak 
in the Hungarian Diet, there is in theory no objection to such a view. But 
we are unable to see any great practical consequence in this result of the debate 
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on the Address. For what does it prove? Nothing more than that the 24 
majority of the Diet is prepared to come to an understanding with the Im- ap 
perial Government. We have, however, said long ago, and repeatedly pointed 
out, that the Diet as well as the Vienna Cabinet under Belcredi, long before 
Von Beust had joined it, would with equal cordiality have held out its hand for 
a compromise. Their mutual wish is, therefore, no new achievement; all 
that is new about it is-its expression of that wish in the Hungarian Address. 
This, however, has advanced matters but little, and we consider our scepti- : 
cism justified in putting the same question as we did three months ago: 
Whether, when the conditions of agreement come to be discussed in detail, 
Déak will still retain the majority, and, admitting that he will, whether it will 
be possible for the Vienna Cabinet to fulfil his demands, which are regarded 
as very moderate by his countrymen, without exciting the most violent oppo- 
sition in the other half of the monarchy, and putting in question the yery 
existence of the empire ? 
In presence of the firm attitude of the Hungarian Diet, the other diets of the 
Empire show a lamentable divergence of views. The Centralists again comfort 
themselves with the hope that the Emperor will soon restore the suspended con- 
stitution, because he told'the Lower Austrian Diet, which had eagerly demanded 
this restoration, that he would take its demands into consideration. This is 
simply the sort of reply which has invariably been given in the Hofburg of 
. Vienna for the last forty years to all petitions, whether from private persons or 
corporations, and to infer from it that the Belcredi Ministry is about to fall is 
simply a self-delusion. To this we should add that very few of the diets, and 
those not the most important, haye followed the example of the Lower Austrian 
Diet. Some haye prepared no address at all, while others have given their 
addresses either a dualist or a federalist tendency. The Emperor accepts them 
all in the most gracious manner, but can give no definite answer, because he 
himself has as yet come to no decision on the subject. 
A like uncertainty prevails in the external policy of Austria. It is said that 
Baron Von Beust intends to let this field lie fallow until a satisfactory solution 
of home questions is arrived at. This may be very sensible on his part, but 
then he need not have been in such a hurry to go to Vienna. Moreover, it 
has been said of late that he no longer trusts so strongly as before in the pos- 
sibility of a regeneration of Austria by Napoleon, whom he looks upon now 
as weak and exhausted. Who knows whether this alteration in his views did 
not haye something to do with the visit of his late master and king to Berlin ? 
Dec, 22nd. 












Norge.—A complaint has been addressed to us that the writer of Public Affairs in a 
previous number of the Review misquoted one of Mr. Bright’s speeches, in which the 
speaker used words to the effect, that ‘“‘ Half the land of Scotland and of England was 
in the hands of 12 and 150 proprietors respectively.”” Instead of “ half,” by a clerical 
error we printed “all.” Mr. Bright gave no authority for his statement, and the 
writer believes the amended version to be inaccurate, as well as that which he inad- 
vertently printed; but he hastens to correct the error, unwittingly made, and to apologise 
for its commission. 
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GUESSES AT TRUTH. By Two Brotuers. New Edition. Macmillan and Co, 
1866. 
CHE appearance of a new edition of this well-known book, conceived as ‘it is in 
the Germano-Coleridgian spirit, is worth remarking at a time when all the most 
vigorous and fruitful contemporary thought moves in lines for which all 
vehement Coleridgians have a hearty abhorrence. To a generation which has 
received, and is still receiving, so many enormous practical boons from the 
philosophy so unfortunately named Utilitarian, it is curious to turn over 
newly-printed pages—not Mr. Carlyle’s—in which Hobbes and Locke, Hume, 
and Malthus, and Bentham figure as blunderers and pretenders and self-conceited 
advocates of paltry and wretched systems. Jor this very reason, the philosophic 
pert of ‘‘ Guesses at Truth” is still worth turning over. Never was the saying 
that ‘‘ our antagonist is our helper” more fully exemplified than in the service 
rendered by the philosophy of Coleridge to the philosophy of Locke. It is to the 
speculations of the Highgate philosopher, either in their direct form, or as 
diluted by such writers as Julius and Augustus Hare, that we are indebted for 
the redemption of the antagonistic set of principles from the base bondage into 
which they had fallen. Whether one is a Utilitarian or no, it is impossible for 
anybody who knows what that term means in the mouths of all its sincere pro- 
fessors of to-day, to read without a smile of ‘‘ the paltry morality, the miserable 
self-abandonment, to which Utilitarianism leads.’’ But it is wholesome to 
remember that the new spirit which, as even its enemies must admit, has been 
infused into this theory, is due indirectly to the reaction led by Coleridge. Tho 
writer of the pleasant and interesting little memoir prefixed to the present 
edition expresses a hope that the book ‘‘ may continue for many years to come 
to awaken, purify, and strengthen those who have to struggle with the false- 
hoods and perplexities that beset them.’”’” Any book distinguished by so much 
highmindedness and so much intellectual concision, is sure both to awaken and 
strengthen everybody who is at all susceptible of these influences. But I am 
not so certain that it will strengthen them in the way contemplated by the 
writer. Is it not more likely to awaken in them a deeper and more precise 
appreciation of the distance which stretches between the English thought of 
1827 and the thought of 1867, to the great advantage of the latter? Take, 
for instance, the theory of history. ‘‘The philosophical idea of the history 
of the world will be,” Julius Hare says, ‘‘that it is to exhibit the gradual 
unfolding of all the faculties of man’s intellectual and moral being,— 
those which he has in common with the brute animals may be brought to 
perfection at once in him, as they are in them—under every shade of cir- 
cumstance and in every variety of climate.” The analogy between the 
history of the world and the history of the individual is pursued, progress 
consisting in ‘‘a perpetual striving after the period when the whole man 
shall be called forth in perfect harmony and symmetry, according to Aris- 
totle’s definition of happiness, as Wvyijc Evépyeca car’ diperdy tedelav.” ‘In 
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a word,” he concludes, ‘‘ the purpose and end of the history of the world is to 
realise the idea of humanity.” Few people in England would accept such an 
account of the evolution of human progress. The German theory, for it is 
Hegel’s, has taken no root in this country. Subsequent English thinkers 
saw, or fancied they saw, the essential sterility of such a conception, and the 
dominant theory of the history of the development of humanity, in fact the only 
theory with any vitality about it, has come to us directly, not from Germany, 
but from France. This is one reason why the speculative part of the ‘‘ Guesses 
at Truth” fails to fit in with the current modes of thought. And yet it is so 
lucidly and suggestively put that it sets us to realising with more distinctness 
what the change is that has taken place in the direction of speculation within 
the last forty years. Julius Hare is never hazy, like his master, and like at 
least one other eminent disciple still among us; and, therefore, he that runs 
may read, and may understand the practical barrenness of metaphysical talk 
about ‘‘ realising the idea of humanity,” whatever that may be, which contains 
no doctrine as to the evolution of the future, because its theory of the past is 
wholly arbitrary and unscientific. One may see the possible results of such 
a conception in one of the aphorisms in the ‘‘ Guesses at Truth,” which is 
really astounding—‘‘ The ultimate tendency of civilisation is towards bar- 
barism” ! It is rather odd that, in a book where so rash a falsism as this 
could occur, we find the statement that certain theories as to the orderly suc- 
cession of human phenomena, having bepn imported into France, ‘‘ have mostly 
been Frenchified during the journey, and turned into stiff, coarse abstractions.” 
I do not know anything in French literature stiffer or coarser than the demo- 
ralising dogma I have quoted about the ultimate tendency of civilisation. This 


at least is not likely to awaken or strengthen people beset by difficulties and 
falsehoods. 


Apart from the speculative part of the book, there are other points at which the 
‘**Guesses at Truth” have ceased to harmonise with present tendencies. The 
writers, like some of the most accomplished minds of their time, were strangely 
unable to measure social forces, or to forecast their probable operation. ‘‘ Demo- 
cracy,”’ for example, we are told, ‘‘ by a natural process degenerates into an och- 
locracy ; and then the hangman has the fairest chance of becoming the autocrat.” 
This, mark, was published in 1827, before even that comparatively mild triumph 
of democracy, the Reform Bill, had been passed. It is worth noticing that 
most of the things said at this time, as for many years after, arose from the 
popular conception, or rather dire misconception, of the French Revolution. If 
a general proposition was laid down about democracy, you might be pretty 
certain that the man was really thinking of the Committee of Public Safety, 
just as at the present moment in half of the sounding political generalisations 
beginning with democracy, the phrase only represents the talker’s opinion about 
the rowdies of New York or New Orleans, andno more. It was impossible at 
the time when the ‘‘ Guesses at Truth” was written, for any Englishman to 
understand the Reyolution, least of all possible for a Coleridgian Englishman. 
Take a guess at truth found in Augustus Hare’s story, that when he was 
at Avignon he saw some large baths in the garden by the temple of Diana. He 
asked whether anybody bathed here now. ‘‘ No,” the guide answered, ‘‘ before 
the Revolution the rich used to bathe here; but they wanted to keep the baths 
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to themselyes; and the poor wanted to come too; and now nobody comes.” 
‘« What an epitome of a revolution !’’ Hare concludes. Noman of Hare’s calibre 
would say this now, though clever men even now do say very astonishing things 
about revolutions and democracies. And in the view of modern political 
speculation there is a singular thinness in such a reflection as this, that ‘‘ Pan- 
theism answers to ochlocracy, and leads to it; pure monotheism to a despotic 
monarchy. If a type of trinitarianism is to be found in the political world, it 
must be a government by three estates, tria juncta in uno.” 

The aphorisms to which one turns with most pleasure, after all, are those on 
conduct. The movement of the mind in relation to conduct and character 
is much slower, the revolutions much tardier and less complete, than in 
questions purely intellectual and scientific. In this region the ‘‘ Guesses 
at Truth” abound in fertile suggestions, put in a terse way, that is perhaps 
more effective than our own prevailing fashion of the essay. For example, 
talking of the saying that Ceesar’s wife ought to be above suspicion, the 
writer admits it, but adds that most people would be slow to acknowledge 
that Czesar himself ought to be so too. For, ‘‘among the numberless con- 
tradictions in our nature, hardly any is more glaring than this, between 
our sensitiveness to the slightest disgrace which we fancy cast upon us 
from without, and our callousness to the grossest which we bring down on 
ourselyes ; in truth they who are often the most sensitive to the one, are often 
the most callous to the other.”’ Ina similar strain, ‘‘ crimes sometimes shock 
us too much, vices almost always too little.” There ig nothing of remarkable 
subtlety, or richness, or depth about this, or anything else in the book, but 
there is always a certain frosty clearness and transparency. One of Augustus 
Hare’s aphorisms illustrates perfectly the deficiency of colour and warmth 
which is to be found in the book. ‘‘The question is not,” he says, ‘‘ whether a 
doctrine is beautiful, but whether it is true. When we want to go to a place, 
we don’t ask whether the road leads through a pretty country, but whether it is 
the right road, the road pointed out by authority, the turnpike road.” These 
writers themselves give one rather too much the notion of always wanting to 
go to places, and with a shade too much belief in the turnpike road. 

EDITOR. 


THE LirE oF Davip Roberts, R.A.: COMPILED FROM HIS JOURNALS AND 
OTHER SOURCES. By JAMES BALLANTINE. With Etchings and Facsimiles 
of Pen-and-Ink Sketches by the Artist. Edinburgh: A. and C. Black. 

NOTHING can be more simple than the construction of this volume. The larger 

portion of the story is told in David Roberts’s own words, and Mr. Ballantine, 

who was once his “‘ colour boy,” has undertaken by a few explanatory passages 
to join the narrative together. The book is notso much a Life as the materials 
for a life. The facts are abundant and interesting, but they are not welded 
together, and the reader is presented with a number of memoranda instead of 
with a consecutive and well-arranged biography. ‘The record is, however, of 
singular value, and its honest straightforwardness is not without a charm. We 
see David Roberts as he was, not as he might haye been made to appear under 
the hands of a cleyer literary workman. The record is as instructive as it is 
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interesting. Roberts was a true, but not a great artist. Had he been, like 
Turner, a man of.rare genius, the lesson of his life would be less valuable. We 
know that genius can over-ride all obstacles, and therefore the exploits of 
genius have but a faint moral for ordinary men. On the other hand, a life which, 
like that before us, displays the virtues that in some form and measure all 
can emulate, possesses a healthy and stimulating influence. David Roberts’s 
success as an artist was no doubt owing to a native aptitude for art, but it was 
owing in equal measure to the untiring assiduity, the indomitable pluck, with 
which he pursued his calling. 

Dayid, as those who liked the man used to call him, was born at Stock- 
bridge, near Edinburgh, in 1796. His father was a shoemaker, and both his 
parents were industrious, God-fearing people of the Scotch type—severe, but 
faithful ; very poor, but frugal and consequently independent. At eight years 
of age the boy was sent to a school in Edinburgh, where he says, ‘‘ like other 
boys at that period, I was very cruelly treated, often getting the skin flayed off 
my legs and fingers.” His love of art was excited by half-penny picture-books, 
and he would draw animals upon the whitewashed kitchen-wall with the end of 
a burnt stick and a bit of red chalk. On leaving school, he was apprenticed to 
a house-painter, and during the summer months had to grind colours for twelve 
hours a day. In winter, however, his evenings were free, and he employed 
them in reading and drawing. ‘‘ Among other books,” he says, ‘“‘I had read 
one on fortune-telling, and the indication of moles; and as I had a mole on 
my leg, the book said it indicated that I was destined to be a great traveller. 
This pleased me much; and after the wandering life I have led, I have some- 
times thought that mole might have had something to do with it.” 

Roberts had a hard time of it with the house-painter, but he had friends 
among the apprentices, several of whom were fond of drawing. They started a 
Life Academy in a subterranean den, and obtained a donkey for their first 
model ; after which they ventured to open an exhibition, which was repeated 
for three or four years. The apprenticeship over, Roberts commenced his career 
as a scene-painter, and to the grief of his parents joined a company of strolling 
players, on the understanding that he was to make himself generally useful as 
actor or artist. Afterwards he obtained the situation of scene-painter in Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow, and being thus in the receipt of a moderate income, in 
1820 he married. Two years afterwards, like all enterprising Scotchmen, he 
flitted to London, and with his friend Stanfield was engaged at Drury Lane. 
He employed his leisure hours in painting pictures, and before he was thirty 
years old, gained a name and patrons. After this his progress was rapid. He 
travelled in France, Germany, and Spain, in Egypt, and the Holy Land, and 
brought home portfolios laden with the productions of his pencil. Everywhere 
he made friends; every year he accomplished an enormous quantity of work ; 
every picture increased his fortune and his fame ; the wind was in the corner of 
his sail, and he had no storms to encounter. In 1830 he was elected President 
of the Society of British Artists; in 1841 he became a Royal Academician; he 
received the freedom of his native city, and in London he was not only honoured 
but loyed by many of the first men of the day. People thought him, and he 
considered himself, a lucky man; but much that seemed like luck sprung in 
reality from the practice of homely virtues. He was faithful to his work and to 
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his friends, and exhibited in each relation of life the good qualities that are 
commonly inscribed upon tombstones. If, however, much of good fortune was 
due to himself, much also was due to a happy concourse of circumstances. 
lis parents, to whom he was deeply attached, both lived to see their son 
famous, and died at a venerable age; ‘his earliest and best friend,’ Lord 
Northwick, lived to be eighty-nine; his only daughter married happily; his 
‘grandchildren grew apace;”’ and he was blessed with a cheerful, genial 
nature, and with splendid health. He lived a full, vigorous, earnest life, and 
when death came, the suddenness of the summons was to such a man a boon 
rather than a calamity. On the 4th of June, 1864, Roberts writes to his 
daughter that his friend, Sir John Watson Gordon, had ‘“‘ passed away appa- 
rently in a tranquil sleep;” to which he adds, ‘‘ Happy end!” Five months 
afterwards, on the 25th of November, Roberts painted as usual, his work being 
‘St. Paul’s from Ludgate Hill,” almost the subject of his first picture painted in 
London. He left home in perfect health, playing with his little grandchild on 
the steps, as he started for his daily walk; he was seized with apoplexy while 
walking in Berners Street, and died the same evening, aged sixty-eight years. 

We must not close this volume without a word on the yery admirable manner 
in which it has been got up. The book, an imperial quarto, does credit to the 
publishers, and lovers of art as well as artists will be delighted with the beautiful 
etchings, and with the pen-and-ink sketches—facsimiles from the artist’s 
journal—with which the volume is adorned. 

JOHN DENNIS. 


THE RussIAN GOVERNMENT IN PoLAND. Wit A NARRATIVE OF THE PoLiIsH 
INSURRECTION OF 1863. By W. A. Day. Longmans and Co. 1867. 


THE Polish Insurrection of 1863 is still without a historian. The works of 
Messrs. Edwards and Bullock, though able and thoroughly honest, are little 
more than mémoires pour servir, and a complete and impartial account of the 
insurrection has yet to be written. This is the very difficult task which, Mr. 
Day tells us, he has endeavoured to perform in his book. The attempt is not 
a successful one. Mr. Day’s narrative is more systematically arranged than 
those of his predecessors, but it is disfigured by an Alisonian pomposity of style, 
and it has neither the picturesqueness of Mr. Bullock’s ‘‘ Polish Experiences,” nor 
the sagacity and accuracy of Mr. Edwards’s ‘‘ Private History of a Polish Insur- 
rection.”” Moreover, though he takes great pains to prove his desire to be impar- 
tial, Mr. Day is unable to disguise his strong bias on the side of Russia. He talks 
—in language which must seem amazing to English Liberals, but is doubtless 
addressed to a yery different class of readers—of the Ozar’s ‘‘ noble plans for the 
advancement of civilisation and freedom” in Poland; of the participation of 
the Polish aristocracy in the revolution as an abandonment of “the high 
position which a landed aristocracy should never abdicate ;” and of the atroci- 
ously unjust confiscation of the Zamoyski palace, because a bomb had been thrown 
from it at Count Berg at a time when its owner was abroad, as a “beneficial ” 
measure, necessary for the restoration of ‘‘ order.” To a writer of such opinions 
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the Polish revolution naturally appeared merely the revolt of a disaffécted class, 
led by a ‘‘ revolutionary Vehme,” which ensured the fulfilment of its decrees 
by means of terrorism and murder, and thwarted by a factious opposition the 
conciliatory projects of a benevolent Government. In these statements there 
is nothing new; they have been repeated‘over and over again by the official 
organs, and those of the ‘old Russian party,” in the press of Moscow and 
St. Petersburg; but one searches in vain through Mr. Day’s pages for some 
trustworthy evidence of their correctness. His account of the events which 
preceded the outbreak of the insurrection is ayowedly translated from a 
Russian State Paper, whose accuracy is alleged—why it is not stated—to be 
‘‘undoubted.” He is very indignant at the denunciations of the cruelties of 
Mourayieff uttered by Lords Clanricarde and Ellenborough in the House of 
Lords, but he does not disprove these charges ; and the only evidence he brings 
that the executions ordered by Mouravieff were not so numerous as was 
reported, is that of Mouravieff himself. Mr. Day seems to forget that in very 
few countries—and in Russia least of all—does the government scruple to 
conceal or pervert the truth for its own ends. Another charge made against 
Mouravieff—that of having ordered the gallant and noble-minded Sierakowski 
to be hanged—is met by a different kind of evidence, which, however, is as 
little to be trusted as that of Russian officials. Mr. Day says that by the 
martial law of Russia the sentence is pronounced by the court, and confirmed 
or disallowed by the governor. But surely this does not free the latter from 
the responsibility of the sentence ? And has Mr. Day never heard of violations 
of the law in Russia, especially by governors of proyinces, and in a time of 
insurrection ? 

There are three subjects on which it is absolutely necessary to have clear and 
accurate notions in order to arrive at even an elementary knowledge of the 
Polish question. These are—the condition of the peasants, and their relation 
towards the nobles; the nationality of the provinces taken from Poland by 
Russia and Austria in the partitions previous to 1815; and the rights of Poland 
under the treaty of Vienna. On each of these points Mr. Day simply makes 
himself the echo of the Russian Government and its press. He repeats the old 
commonplaces about the miserable condition of the Polish peasant in the six- 
teenth century, a time when the peasantry in all other parts of Europe were at 
least as ill-treated by their masters as in Poland. He tells us that in Poland 
not only nobles, but towns and simple citizens, had a right to possess serfs, and 
that this was never the case in Russia; but he omits the important fact that 
the Polish serf was merely adscriptus glebe, while in Russia the serf was really 
a slave, as he could be sold like a dog, separated from his family, and moved 
about from one estate to another. The truth is, that the Polish nobles accepted 
the principle of the equality of all classes before the law, at least as soon as 
the privileged classes of the other Continental nations. Up to the middle of 
the eighteenth century the position of the Polish peasant was this: he was 
entirely maintained by his master, who had considerable powers over him, 
which were, however, to a certain degree restricted by law and custom; he 
had no political privileges, but was frequently rewarded by the diets for 
any signal act of patriotism by being made a noble; he was obliged to 
work for his master during a certain number of days in the week; and he 
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could not be moved from the estate to which he belonged. This state of 
things was greatly improved in 1778, when Count Zamoyski and several 
other wealthy Polish landowners substituted the payment of a money-rent 
for the old system of forced labour. Finally, the well-known constitution 
of the 3rd of May, 1791, made the peasants equal to all other citizens in the 
eyes of the law, and gave them the right of concluding agreements with their 
landlords. The partitions which followed made this constitution a dead letter ; 
but its principle was accepted by the Polish landlords, and the Code Napoléon, 
which was introduced in the Duchy of Warsaw in 1807, gave it the force of 
law. Mr. Day says this code brought no relief to the serf, because it did not 
leave him in absolute possession of the land he occupied. Such an argument, 
from a writer whose principles are strictly conservative and on the side of 
authority, is, it must be confessed, somewhat startling. The serf obtained all 
he could reasonably expect; his relations with his late master became those of 
landlord and tenant, he continued in the occupation of his cottage (from 
which he was very rarely evicted), and he was placed under the protection of 
the law. Mr. Day says that the effect of the new system was that ‘‘ one by one 
the peasant-holders were rooted out.” M. de Lavergne, on the other hand, 
who is well known on the Continent as an authority in matters of political 
economy, tells us that this system worked so well that not only did one- 
fourth ‘at least of the property of the country pass into the hands of 
persons not of noble extraction, but the value of land has trebled since 
it was first introduced. The same writer expresses the sensible opinion, 
in which most economists will concur, that it would haye been highly im- 
politic, and eyen dangerous, to make the Polish serf a landowner at once, 
without making him pass through the stage of a tenant. The Polish 
nobles did not object to make the serf a landowner; on the contrary, they 
frequently, from patriotic motives, attempted to do so; while the Russian 
Government did its best, until 1858, to restore the old system of serfdom. 
After 1830 the Emperor Nicholas, wishing to gain the fayour of the land- 
owners, severely prohibited any attempt on the part of the peasants to free 
themselves from their obligations. In 1846, on the other hand, immediately 
after the massacres of Galicia, he ordered the old system of forced labour 
to be revived. Such, to use the language of Mr. Day, were the attempts 
of the Russian Government ‘‘to ameliorate the condition of the peasants, 
and relieve them from the arbitrary oppression of the proprietors.” It was 
not till that year that the Czar legalised the contracts made between 
landlord and peasant, and permitted the establishment of the Agricultural 
Society, which drew up a well-considered plan for giving the land at once 
to the peasant, and providing for an adequate compensation to the landlord. 
This arrangement, however, was never carried out by the government. After 
the insurrection it simply gave the land to the peasant, and issued ‘‘ com- 
pensation ”’ to the landlord out of a new fund to which he was himself the chief 
contributor. 

The second subject alluded to above—the nationality of the eastern pro- 
vinces of the Poland of 1772—is too complicated to be developed here. It 
will be sufficient to point out that Mr. Day’s treatment of it is founded 
on a gross error. He says that in Lithuania, White Russia, and Little Russia 
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the Poles form only ten per cent. of the population, and the Russians more 
than fifty per cent. Nowthere are yery few Poles by race in those provinces, 
and still fewer Russians—the great majority of the inhabitants consisting of 
Ruthenians, who are a race differing almost as much from the Russian in 
manners, character, and language as the Poles themselves. It is the fashion 
in Russia to call the peasants in these provinces Russians, and the proprietors, 
together with the educated classes generally, Poles; the fact being that both 
the peasants and proprietors are nearly all Ruthenians, but that the educated 
classes alone aspire toa reunion with Poland. The illiterate peasants have 
simply no political sympathies or aspirations whatever, but directly the peasant 
begins to take an interest in politics he becomes, in the Russian sense, a Pole. 

There remains the third important question of Polish politics—the rights of 
Poland under the Treaty of Vienna. Here Mr. Day adopts the view of Prince 
Gortschakoff, that the treaty applies to the ‘‘ kingdom” only. Most impartial 
students of the treaty, and the negotiations which preceded it, will, however, 
agree with M. Drouyn de Lhuys and Lord Russell, that it applies to the whole 
of ancient Poland. ‘The treaty gives the kingdom ‘‘a constitution,” the ancient 
provinces of Poland ‘‘a national representation and national institutions,” and 
commercial privileges to ‘‘ Poland as it existed in 1772.” 

It is remarkable that Mr. Day breaks off his narrative abruptly at the close 
of the insurrection. Although his book is published in 1866, there is nota 
word in it which might not have been written in 1864. He says nothing of the 
terrible reyenge which was taken by the Russian Government on the nation 
after it had crushed the rebellion; of the executions, banishments, and con- 
fiscations, the systematic impoverishment of the wealthier classes by con- 
tributions and the division of their property among the peasantry with a 
merely nominal compensation ; of the persecution of the national Church and 
language ; or of the introduction of a purely Russian administration and the 
virtual incorporation of the Kingdom of Poland with the Empire. These 
measures are in themselves the strongest condemnation of Russian rule in 
Poland, for they prove that its only object is to secure the predominance of 
Russia in the country by the total eradication of the Polish element. 

ADAM GIELGUD. 


THE COMMANDMENTS CONSIDERED AS INSTRUMENTS OF NATIONAL REFORMA- 
Trion. By F. D. Maurice, Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University 
of Cambridge. Macmillan & Co. 1866. 
Any work by Mr. Maurice is certain to be received by the more intelligent class 
of theological readers with interest, and by a select circle of admirers with 
enthusiasm. To say nothing of the author’s large-hearted schemes of social 
improvement, the free, manly spirit which breathes throughout his writings, 
the sympathy with all that is generous, noble, and unselfish, the high moral 
standard by which he measures all doctrines and all institutions, are sure to 
win for him admiration even where he does not command assent. Mr. Maurice’s 
last work affords a very fair specimen both of his excellencies and of his defects. 
There are passages which glow with all the ardour of a Jewish prophet, and 
which might, with advantage to the nation, be proclaimed from our house- 
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tops in a voice of thunder. There are others which, to anyone not intimately 
acquainted with Mr. Maurice’s peculiar style of writing, and, we may add, his 
still more peculiar mode of thought, must appear remarkable only for their 
tortuosity and obscurity. Take for instance the following sentences in the 
preface :— 


“Tt was when the Commandments of God were hidden under the traditions of men, 
that science was impossible, because phenomena were worshipped. The assertion at the 
Reformation of a right to appeal from men to God, being the rebellion against pheno- 
mena, was the commencement of brave scientific investigation.” 


We can hardly suppose that by ‘“‘ phenomena ” Mr. Maurice means images, 
shrines, relics, &c.; the thought would be too trite, and the use of the word 
‘*phenomena ”’ too forced. And still, if he does not mean this, we are fairly at a 
loss to conceive what he can mean. Or again, whatever may be the author’s 
own opinions as to the fact, nature, or duration of future punishment, it is 
difficult to understand how he can regard the phrase, ‘‘ the whole body being 
cast into hell,” as equivalent to ‘‘ being in a state of impurity;” and still, if 
this be not his meaning, what are we to understand by the following passage, 
which occurs after a quotation from Matthew vy. 27—30?— 
© Here we have the casting into hell. Here we have warnings that anything should 
be given up, rather than that we should incur that horror. And, ‘again, we are not 
left to guess about the horror. The impure act springs from a state of impurity. To 
be in that state—shut up in it—is the hell which we have to dread, to avoid which we 
are willingly to part with the right eye, or the right hand.” 

It is one of the most serious evils arising from the present state of theological 
controversy that theologians of every school, if agreeing in nothing else, seem 
to agree in interpreting ancient authors, and especially Scripture, according to 
their own prepossessions, often ascribing to an author of the first or second 
century ideas which haye been the slow growth of centuries of wrangling, or 
ingenuity, or thought. We can hardly conceive it possible, if Mr. Maurice 
were to find in any book but the Bible the expression ‘‘ thy whole body shall 
be cast into hell,” that he could interpret it as meaning ‘to be in a state of 
impurity.” And yet this is only a specimen of the kind of interpretation which 
may be found in theological writings of every school among us. 

This little book was occasioned by Dr. M‘Leod’s now famous speech on the 
Sabbath question, and is intended as a reply to his attack on the Church of 
England for haying introduced and retained the recitation of the Commandments 
as a portion of her Communion Service. Mr. Maurice maintains with his cha- 
racteristic warmth that the constant repetition of the Commandments is requisite 
for all times and for all nations—for England in the nineteenth century as much 
as for Juda thirty centuries ago. The Reformers committed indeed one 
capital error. They mutilated the First Commandment, and, by omitting the 
words ‘‘ which have brought thee out of the land of Egypt, out of the house 
of bondage,” they deprived subsequent generations of the one key by which 
all the commandments alike were to be interpreted. 


“Whatever may have been the original motives for this change in the sentence, we 
have suffered and are suffering grievously for it now. Our people do not really under- 
stand that they are to worship a God who delivers out of bondage, and no other. They 
easily drop into the confession and dread of a God who is the very reverse of this, of 
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~ 
One who is Himself the author of bondage. Tf permission is given to any who cannot 
honestly repeat the Commandments to omit them, let us, who do repeat them gladly 
and thankfully, have permission to rectify this defect. At all events, let us labour 
sedulously to teach our people the original form of the Commandment; let us tell them 
that they are violating it, and depriving all the other Commandments of their sanction 
if the Lord God who breaks the yoke of the oppressor is not their God.” 


Mr. Maurice’s main difficulty is, of course, with the Fourth Commandment, 
and, though we cannot regard him as having by any means untied this theo- 
logical knot, the disquisition abounds with fine passages and noble thoughts, 
and well deserves the attention eyen of those who are least likely to accept the 
arguments. THOMAS FOWLER. 


LIFE AND TIMES OF FRANGOIS-MARIE AROUET, CALLING HIMSELF VOLTAIRE. 
By Francis Esprnasse. In three yolumes. Vol. I., 1694—1726. Chap- 
man and Hall. 1866. 


Mr. CARLYLE bewails the chaos in which French biographers have still, for the 
most part, left the details of Voltaire’s life. It is a question whether even yet 
any biographer, either French or English, is capable of seizing—what is more 
important than dates and details only—the spirit, and character, and ultimate 
influence of Voltaire. However, the mere fact that an English writer has 
undertaken a biography on a very considerable scale is significant that the time 
for understanding Voltaire is at least approaching. Only one volume of Mr. 
Espinasse’s Life is at present before the public, and it would therefore be very 
premature to attempt to pronounce a verdict upon his book, or to say whether 
or not it is likely to fill the gap. It is unfortunately defaced with all sorts of 
mannerisms imitated from the illustrious biographer of Frederick the Great. 
It is not everybody who can bend the bow of Ulysses: and Mr. Carlyle’s style, 
potent as it is in his own books, becomes in the hands of other people as the 
manna which was preserved in the wilderness until the next day after it descended 
from heayen. In style as in other things, the corruption of the best is the worst. 

Mr. Espinasse appears to have consulted the usual authorities about Voltaire 
with laudable diligence. One or two inaccuracies catch the reader’s eye as one 
turns over the pages. At p. 206, the lady who subsequently became Marquise 
du Chatelet is called Caroline-Emilie, while at p. 218 she is called Gabrielle- 
Emilie—as she was in fact. Again, we are told that the French East India 
Company, founded on the ruins of Law’s Company, ‘‘ throve apace,” and ‘‘ stood 
its ground against its English and Dutch rivals until,” &c. Voltaire himself 
says in the ‘‘Siécle de Louis XV.” that the company ‘‘n’a jamais fait le 
moindre profit, n’a jamais rien payé aux actionnaires et a ses créanciers du 
profit de son négoce.” In another passage Mr. Espinasse seems to think 
he has done something towards settling a disputed point in Voltaire’s con- 
duct by Voltaire’s own word. Surely, this greatest of critical and destructive 
philosophers did not stick at a lie when a lie could serye his turn. These 
are only trifles, but they might as well be avoided. We are always certain 
of one good thing, there can be no dulness in a life of Voltaire, and this much 
assuredly can be said about Mr. Espinasse’s first instalment. It is full of life 
and viyacity. And the author has industriously filled in the picture with 
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entertaining details of some of the men—such as Jean-Baptiste Rousseau, 
Dubois, Marshal Villars—with whom the hero was brought into contact when he 
was nothing greater than the author of Gdipe, Artémire, and Mariamne. The 
days of Voltaire’s greatness date from his return from England. Mr. Espinasse’s 
volume ends with his arrival in this country. 


EDITOR. 


La MAIson FORESTIERE. Par MM. ERcKMANN-CHATRIAN. Paris: Hetzel; 
London: Williams and Norgate. 

A REALLY good Mahrchen is almost as rare as a good lyric poem, and seems about 
as difficult a piece of composition for two hands; but MM. Erckmann-Chatrian 
put the signature of their common authorship to ‘‘ La Maison Forestiére,” and 
the work is so charming that it isa minor question how it was done. The 
extraordinary sympathy with which they write together is shown here even 
more than in ‘‘Madame Thérése” and ‘‘ Le Conscrit,’’ and the various tales 
they have published. One can, perhaps, fancy a new note being struck where 
their pastoral description ceases and characters are delineated, or the narration 
is continued ; but in ‘‘ La Maison Foresti¢re,”’ this slight change of tone would 
be necessitated by the change of scene, and the simplicity of the style scarcely 
varies, except towards the close. The strong dramatic pitch is pardonable there, 
though it takes a leap out of the Mahrchen proper. 

A young Dusseldorf artist is introduced on a pedestrian tour across the 
Hundsriick chain into the old German forest-land of the bunter Sandstein, where 
you find old castles enough, and wooded lakes, and legends, and a faithful 
belief in them. The sylvan sketches are given with the minuteness which Jean 
Jacques spread the taste for in French literature, and Saint Pierre, and subse- 
quently Madame Sand, dropping apostrophes, made an element of their fictions. 
An old forest-keeper, Franz Honeck, who has served in his youth under the 
Great Emperor, like most of MM. Erckmann-Chatrian’s characters, gives the 
traveller entertainment in his hut, ‘‘ La Maison Forestié¢re,’”’ where he lives with 
his two grandchildren, Loise and Kaspar, and he does not object to have his 
portrait painted in return for it. You expect the sentimental son of Dusseldorf 
to fall in love with the pretty Loise. He is moving fast in that direction, when 
one morning he is awakened by a wild howling of the dogs, lowing of the cattle, 
neighing of the goats. The old wolf of the Veierschloss is leading its whelps 
around Franz Honeck’s forest-hut. What soul inhabits the unappeasable 
brute? Isit that of Vittikab, the last of the Burckars, who set flames to the 
Veierschloss and scattered its ashes on his perished race? Or is it that of 
Zaphéri Honeck, Vittikab’s chief huntsman, who followed his master when the 
Burckar lighted Landau with devouring fire and tossed the babes and children 
into it, and was cursed by an aged peasant holding his grandchild up in the 
midst of the fire? It may be Zaphéri’s soul or Vittikab’s. Once a year the old 
wolf and its whelps circle the hut, and Loise falls ina trance. Zaphéri was 
Franz Honeck’s seyenth or eighth ancestor. Franz is ashamed of him; but 
though a grievous sinner, Zaphéri died repentant, and a descendant should 
rather pity him. He and Vittikab hunted the beasts, and pillaged the castles, 
and rayaged the land, like destroying torches. But their end was different, and 
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the tale runs thus. The Burckar—called the Comte Sauvage, for the hunter of 
beasts was half a beast in aspect as well as in character, being hairy and of 
immense length of arm—had a child by his first wife, a creature upon which he 
looked as on a thing sent to him from hell, and nothing but the agony of the 
mother kept him from dashing this disgrace of his blood to atoms. The hunts- 
men, whippers, and troopers of the Veierschloss assembled in the castle-court 
to salute the new Burckar who was to perpetuate the race of the ancient Suabian 
kings, heard Vittikab cry over the balustrade that the new Burckar was dead, and 
so it was believed in the castle, for the ceremony of the burial followed at night ; 
but Vittikéb’s frightful offspring has been handed over to old Goetz, a famous 
huntsman; and Goetz lives with him, and rears him, locked upin a tower atone end 
of the Veierschloss, where Hatvine, an old woman, alone in the seeret, brings food 
for the pair of prisoners. For twenty years after the death of Hasoum the monster’s 
mother, Vittikab carouses like one who satisfies a rage, until one day his arm fails 
him, and he is worsted. This causes him to reflect on the possible extinction of 
the Burckar line. Soon after, there are grand preparations for a marriage festival 
at the Veierschloss. Old Goetz in his tower hears sounds of singing and of ham- 
mers, and sees lights up the castle-walls at night. Twenty years of captivity with 
Hasoym have taught him to love the creature, and be blind to his hideousness. 
It is imperative that Hasoum should die. Vittikab takes one fortifying glance 
at him while he lies asleep in the upper chamber of the tower, and then he gives 
the order to Goetz. Who shall say what prayers for Hasoum’s life and talk of 
his gentleness old Goetz addressed to Vittikab’s impatient ears? You can 
imagine that Vittikab did not quit him without exacting his oath to obey. 
Goetz went up to Hasoum, and looked at him asleep, and at the bars and beams 
whereon Hasoum swung when awake, and at the lake-water beyond the woods, 
the narrow boundary of Hasoum’s life, all of which knocked pitifully at the old 
man’s heart; and he thought, ‘‘ Since he has feet to run with, why should he 
not run?” Master Zaphéri Honeck meantime has the chief burden of the 
entertainment resting upon his shoulders ; for, above all, the day of Vittikab’s 
nuptials must be celebrated by a mighty chase. Presently comes Kaspar 
Rebock, the keen huntsman, to Zaphéri and exhibits to him mysteriously a 
track, imprinted on a handful of mossy turf, that is a track of no beast known. 
Zaphéri inspects the track with gathering astonishment. He ruminates on it, 
discovers that the new beast must be swift, and shy, and powerful, and that it 
does not fear fire, and is altogether such a beast as his lord Vittikab would love 
to follow and to slay. He promises Vittikab that he shall have the mightiest 
hunt ever known toa chief of the Burckar line. Vittikab, possessed with a 
passionate eagerness to be out and off after this miracle of venery, receives 
his bride and the guests, and heads them into the forest burgrayes, 
landgrayes, markgraves, counts, barons and squires, huntsmen and the in- 
comparable Burckar dogs, a cross of sheep-dog, wolf, and bloodhound, 
who never abandoned a track or were baffled. The dogs are soon 
upon the scent, and fill the valleys with the petulant fury of their cries. 
Over shoulders of hills, across green dells, now towards the plains, back to the 
forest recesses, in and out, streams the hunting cavalcade like a coloured smoke, 
on the wonderful winding tracks of this amazing new beast. The horn of 
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Vittikab, far in advance, is heard, and the great hunter is seen urging his 
horse, transfigured with a madness of glee at having at last founda quarry 
worthy of his redoubtable dogs and himself. Zaphéri Honeck watches all from 
the summit of a bald rock. Joined by the hunter Kaspar Rebock, he makes 
for a height above one of the gorges of the hills, known as the gorge du Pot- 
de-Fer, where a wall of iron-black rock, scooped at its base in the form of a 
huge pot, rising sheer up, shuts the way—a place where an old fox never 
enters twice. Before they have torn aside the thick holly-branches to peer 
below, the dogs are at battle with the beast ; and amid the uproar of an infernal 
pit, the two men behold, upon a coigne of the rock, a figure astonishingly tall, 
with a human head, wolf’s ears, a hairy skin, claws of a bear, and a crine of 
yellow locks tossing from his neck. This figure wields an enormous oak-branch, 
wherewith he smites down the bloody frothing muzzles of the Burckar dogs as 
they take long fifteen feet leaps, howling from the points of rock to get at him, 
and dangling shattered paws, with red jaws plaintive to the sky. Bats and 
owls and nightbirds dart from their nooks, and mount over the gnashing pit in 
clouds, till the sunlight strikes them and they descend to their troubled hollows. 
And now the horn of Vittikab rings through the tumult. Honeck and Rebock 
hear the sharp gallop of his horse. The bellow of the horn stops with a terrible 
blunt roar, as of a life shot dead. The two men see their master in the turn of 
the gorge, white as a spectre, his eyeballs starting out, horror on his face. 
Horse and rider are as if blown backward. At that instant the unhappy 
ereature fighting the dogs gives a cry of distress, like an appeal for help to one 
whom he has recognised, but help is too late, and he has fallen into the mass 
of rayening jaws. Vittikib springs among them, shouts his son’s name, 
‘‘Hasoum! Hasoum!” Never has a Burckar fought with so splendid a courage 
as this Hasoum, the last of the race. The father’s entrails are torn with love 
for him. Dashed with the blood and brains of the dogs, he catches up his son’s 
body by the thick yellow locks, finds him dead indeed, lays him, with one 
groan, on the saddle, and gallops madly for the Veierschloss. 

This is a faint sketch of a piece of vigorous writing that does not outstep the 
sober tone of a Méhrchen. How Vittikab throws his son’s body on the board 
spread for feasting, and speaks the ‘‘ moral” in the presence of the marriage- 
guests, and praises the old man Goetz, who had cast the poor youth out upon 
Providence rather than do a deed of murder, may be read in ‘‘ La Maison 
Forestiére.” It forms the climax explanatory, and will, I suppose, give 
greater satisfaction than if the emotions of the reader had not received assistance 
and directions. GEORGE MEREDITH. 











